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THE NEW AND THE OLD. 
Oh maiden of ancient romances, 
So modest and stately and fair, 
Knowing nought of the power of your 
glances, 
Of your loveliness all unaware, 
And full of fine words like a poet, 
Of tears as of water the sea, 
Of love (but you don’t seem to know it) 
And innocent glee; 


I seek you in Smith’s and in Mudie’s, 
But ever I seek you in vain; 

Though many a heroine wooed is 
And won, it is not in your strain. 

And a novelette now is your medium, 
Replacing the folio of yore, 

Your sentiment’s voted a tedium, 
Your virtue a bore. 


Clarissa, Pamela, resplendent 

In virtue, and all of your kin, 
Do you blush for your modern 

scendant, 

For Dodo, the Aster, the Twin? 
Do you ask of what genus this maid is, 

(Whether maiden or man do you know?) 
In that ultimate region of Hades, 

Where dead heroines go. 


de- 


Yet were you so hemmed and so girt in, 
Oh, maid of the past, as we think? 

Had you never the pleasure of flirting? 
Did that maidenly eye never wink? 

Were your feelings forever the Stoies 
They seem; did you always preserve 

Your fine words, or when tired of heroics, 
To slang did you swerve? 


We hear you were never exponent 
Of theories, a novelist’s X, 
Your sweet lips were never resonant 
With views on law, marriage, and sex. 
You were dainty as china of Dresden, 
You were pedestalled far from all vice, 
Oh, maiden, immured and compressed in 
A strait Paradise. 


At times when the fair but pedantic 
New woman proves rather a bore, 

More logical she than romantic, 
Too prosy by far to adore— 

We sigh for that heroine less clever, 
That light o’er old folios cast, 

Though we know you have left us for- 

ever, 

Oh maid of the past. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


W. #H. 











The New and the Old, ete. 


A SHETLAND SUMMER, 


Now breaks a wave of golden light 
O’er half the Earth, and stars are dim; 
Glad birds the gleaming waters skim; 

A dreamy glory gilds the night. 


Now wake the dreary Northland isles 
And beauty decks the lonely shores, 

No more the wintry tempest roars; 

And Ocean’s face is wreathed in smiles. 


It is the Sungod’s Wooing, this 
A moment to his heart to hold 
His Northland love, so coy and cold— 
In al] the year, but one sweet kiss! 
J. J. HALDANE BURGESS. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


THE ISLAND OF IONA. 


[St. Columba, though a priest, had joined in am 
Irish battle. The penance imposed on him 
was perpetual exile from Ireland. He made 
Iona his abode till death, preaching on the ad- 
jacent shores. Montalembert affirms that 
later his Irish monks converted nearly three- 
quarters of Anglo-Saxon England.] 


Not for the tombs of old Norwegian Kings 

Or Scottish, iron-mailed, and crowned at 
Scone; 

Not for those “Island-Lords’”! the Min- 
strel sings 

As sang his sires in centuries past and 
flown; 

Not for yon grassy terrace breeze-o’er- 

blown, 

erags to which 

shepherd clings 

Eying far lights on isle and mountain 
thrown 

As though from onward-sailing Angels’ 

wings; 

*Tis not these that yearly draw 


Yon the storm-’rocked 


Iona! 


Thy Pilgrims hither o’er the Northern 
sea 

And hold them there spell-bound in loving 
awe: 

That spell, Columba, is the thought of 
thee! 


They gaze; they muse; “these shores that 
Exile trod— 
That Exile’s sons gave England to her 
God!” 
AUBREY DE VERE. 


September, 1895. Spectator. 


' The “Lords of the Isles.” 
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From The Nineteenth Centary. 
THE BAB AND BABISM.! 

In 1845, in the city of Shiraz, the seat 
of learning, as the Persians say—of 
rose-gardens and of nightingales, as I 
would call it—a young Persian began 
to preach. He had made the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, and came back full of 
ideas of his own—mystie and enthusi- 
astic ideas, which evade definition and 
perplex the downright Anglo-Saxon 
understanding. However, he made it 
quite clear that, in his opinion, the peo- 
ple in general, and the priests in partic- 
ular, had departed widely from the 
eardinal doctrines of Muhammadan- 
ism, and that the priests, in their lives, 
were far from practising what they did 
more or less erroneously preach. Now 
my readers will say that this is very 
vague; but I will make bold to say 
that Bab was at first as vague as my- 
self, but his mystic hints and unin- 
telligible suggestions were taken for 
the significant, if not for the magnifi- 
eent. Let any one who has studied 
Eastern writings on religion deny, if 
he can, that to get anything definite 
out of them is as difficult as the pro- 
verbial extraction of a needle from a 
bundle of hay. However, the young 
man called himself the Gate of Heaven 
—the “Bab;’ and it is said that he pos- 
sessed a handsome appearance, en- 
gaging manners, and an_ eloquent 
tongue—powerful agents at all times 
for the accomplishment of any ends. 
A little later, and the Gate of Heaven 
represented himself as an emanation 
from the Divinity itself, and then as- 
sumed the title of “Highness,” by 
which, also, Jesus, the son of Mary, or 
Miriam, is habitually Known amongst 
Muhammadans. Next he = gathered 
about him eighteen apostles, not that 
he might have half as many again as 
had his Highness Jesus, but because 
a peculiar sanctity, in his opinion, at- 
tached to the number nineteen. He, 
the prophet of God, the latest revela- 
tion, was the central point, round 
which revolved eighteen satellites, and, 


1 This article was written before the assassina- 
tion of the late shah of Persia.—En. Nineteenth 
Centnry. 





like the French Revolutionists, he 
would have renumbered and renamed 
everything, only with him everything 
would have had reference to the whole, 
or to the component parts of the mystic 
number. 

Among his disciples were several per- 
sons of courage, eloquence, and resolu- 
tion, probably superior to his own. 
Among them was the warrior-priest 
Hussein, who at once saw that a nation 
which awaited the coming of the Mahdi 
—the hidden one, the twelfth imam— 
would be more likely to believe in the 
new religion if its prophet were repre- 
sented as the Mahdi himself. He thus 
traded on the ignorance of his public, 
for this pretension was never asserted 
by Bab. It is impossible, however, as 
we have reason to know, to Keep the 
Mahdi out of Muhammadan polities, 
and this confusion of ideas was almost 
inevitable. 

We have to thank Hussein for giving 
clear expression to two of the chief 
aims set before the Bahbees—viz., the 
abolition of polygamy, and of the doe- 
trine of pollution. It may here be 
remarked that, of the many unfair 
criticisms directed against Islam, there 
is none it deserves so little as that of 
encouraging polygamy. When the 
prophet restricted the number of wives 
to four, he made an immense advanee 
in morality on the state of things ex- 
isting in his time amongst the Arabs, 
where practically every woman in a 
man’s household was in some respects 
in the position of a wife. If he could 
have gone further, there is little doubt 
from his teachings that he would have, 
and, as a matter of fact. his followers 
are for the most part husbands of one 
wife, notwithstanding the indulgence 
allowed by law. It may safely be af- 
firmed that the English are in one 
sense, and in a manner that is more 
demoralizing and degrading than the 
authorized polygamy of Islam, at least 
as polygamous as the Muhammadans 
themselves. It has been reserved for a 
canon of the Church of England to 
stigmatize a great moral reformer as 
“an ignorant and immoral Bedouin,” 
and “a lecherous Arah,” to whom Ma- 
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homet bore, in fact, no greater resem- 
blance than an agricultural scarecrow 
does to an impaled Bulgarian. 

At the town of Kazveen, on the south- 
ern side of the Elburz, and not far from 
the ruins of the castle of the chief of 
the Assassins, dwelt, at the time of 
which I write (1845), the beautiful 
daughter of a Mussulman doctor of the 
law. Her name was Zareen Taj, or 
Golden Crown. Her virtues were equal 
to her beauty; she was eloquent and 
well instructed—an ideal heroine. We 
have to thank her for the enunciation 
of another of the tenets of the Babees 
—the abolition of the veil. She showed 
her beautiful face without any reserve, 
perhaps the more readily because it 
was beautiful, embraced the cause of 
Bab with heart and soul, and, so say 
the historians, had no share whatever 
in the murder of her father-in-law—a 
priest, who naturally was scandalized 
beyond all measure by her behavior, 
and strove, with her other relations, 
to reclaim her from perdition. 

Now these times were pregnant with 
other great events; and just as the 
Babees were beginning to feel their 
strength, the king died, and his Maj- 
esty, Nasir-ed-Din ascended the throne 
of Persia. This was the opportunity 
for the warrior Hussein, who gathered 
about him the converts he had made 
in Khorassan, and accompanied by 
Golden Crown, the Hypatia of this new 
religion, entrenched himself in an in- 
accessible spot in Mazendaran. Here 
Hypatia and Hussein preached the 
Church Militant, whose kingdom should 
be of this world as well as of the next. 
Like the Empress Theodora, when the 
heart of her husband sank within him. 
and his advisers counselled flight, she 
was ever present to instil courage into 
the doubting, and to promise those who 
fought, and those who lost their lives 
in battle, a golden crown in heaven. 
Like Theodora, she would not stop to 
consider if it became a woman to play 
the man against men. She urged that 
those were times when women should 
abjure seclusion, tear off their veils. 
not wait for what the men might do. 
but act themselves. Her eloquence and 
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beauty kindled incredible enthusiasm 
amongst the Babees in Mazendaran, a 
Caspian province of the Persian realm, 
whose thick forests and green foliage 
form so striking a contrast with the 
barren rocks and interminable deserts 
on the other side of the Elburz, beyond 
the talismanic peak of Demavend. The 
plan of the campaign was the conquest 
of Mazendaran, a march to Ré, the 
ancient Rhages of the Apocalypse, 
around the venerable tower of which 
ruined city a great victory was to be 
gained over the forces of the shah 
from the neighboring capital. The new 
prime minister sent one of the royal 
princes with a large army against the 
Babee chief, who, however, defeated 
prince and army. The second attack, 
though successfully repulsed, proved 
fatal to the brave Hussein, who died, 
declaring, with glorious mendacity, 
that he would reappear in forty days 
and carry his work to its completion. 
The prime minister continued for four 
months to besiege the mountain strong- 
hold of the Babees, who, pushed to the 
last extremities, made flour from the 
ground bones of the dead, ate the boiled 
leather of their sword-belts, dug up 
and devoured buried carrion, and suf- 
fered all the horrors of a protracted 
siege. At last, the few survivors capit- 
ulated, their lives being guaranteed 
them, but all were slain in cold blood 
next day, including women and chil- 
dren. All refused to recant. 

Contrary to the hopes of the king and 
his minister, this success did not stifle 
the insurrection. Another of the dis- 
ciples, the priest Mahomed, success- 
fully defied the royal troops in Zendjan. 
Mortally wounded in one of the last en- 
gagements, he, like Hussein, exhorted 
his followers to hold out for forty days. 
at the expiry of which time he would 
return to lead them on to victory; but 
soon afterwards they were overcome 
by the king’s general, who opened the 
tomb of his deceased enemy and found 
him peacefully lying in his coffin with 
his sword by his side. They dishon- 
ored his corpse and cast it to the dogs. 
Three of his chief lieutenants were 
taken to Teheran and condemned to 
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death by having their veins opened. | 
They died prophesying that their per- 
secutor the prime minister would die 
the same death, as in fact he did not 
long after in the peaceful country pal- 
ace of Fin by Kashan, where nothing 
recalls the tragic end of a powerful 
and erewhile successful minister. 

And now the hour of Bab himself 
was come; summoned to Tabriz by the 
prince-governor, he was confronted 
with the doctors of the law, and, ac- 
cording to the side from which one 
hears the tale, either vanquished them, 
or was vanquished by them in debate. 
The prince himself argued a long while 
with Bab, but finally proved his adver- 
sary to be in the wrong by condemning 
him to death without further ceremony. 
He probably cared little who won the 
wordy war. He had conquered the 
Babees, and might say with Achilles 
in his grandest speech:— 


In council what if others mouth the ques- 
tion and reply? 

battle ’midst the brass-clad Greeks, 
what other strikes as I? 


In 


With Bab was his faithful disciple 
the priest Mahomed, whose loyalty to 
his master was cruelly tried in his last 
extremity. His persecutors called in 
his wife and children to work upon his 
weakness, if perchance he had any. 
They tempted him in vain, and, just 
before sunset, master and disciple were 
bound with cords, and suspended from 
the ramparts within a few feet of the 
ground in the face of a multitude of 
spectators. A company of soldiers was 
told off to shoot them as they hung, 
and, just before the word was given, 
the priest Mahomed was heard to say 
to Bab, “‘Master, art thou content with 
me?” Hardly had he spoken when he 
received his death wound, but Bab 
miraculously escaped, and the bullets 
aimed at him merely cut the cord by 
which he hung. For a moment all 
were stupefied, and Bah might have yet 
escaped had he, in the confusion which 
ensued, mingled with the crowd, which 
would have shielded an enfant du mi- 
racle to save whom God had manifestly 
intervened. He took refuge, however. 
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in a guard-house close by, where one 


| of the officers of the firing party cut 


him down with his sword. That there 
might be no doubt about his death, his 
corpse was paraded in the streets, and 
finally cast to the dogs. 

So died the Bab at the age of twenty- 
seven; but his place was at once taken, 
if not filled, by Baha, a youth of six- 
teen years, who, for reasons not very 
clearly established, was considered by 
the leaders of the faith to be destined 
to succeed. Pursued by the emissaries 
of the prime minister, this youth estab- 
lished himself at Baghdad, where, 
amongst the crowds of Persian pilgrims 
to the tombs of the holy imams at 
Sandy, Kerbela, and gilded Kazimain, 
he continued to preach the doctrines of 
his predecessor and to show the way 
to the gate of heaven. By some in 
Persia I was told that, following the 
example of the veiled prophet of Kho- 
rassan, he never shows his face, though 
he interviews all comers. I must con- 
fess that to my annoyance and disap- 


pointment I could learn nothing of 
himself in Baghdad. Some said the 


sultan kept him in prison to please the 
shah, but I could discover the exist- 
ence of no well-known captive, save 
Suleiman Pasha, who since the Rus- 
sian war in the city of peace drags out 
a dishonored old age. I learnt even 
less in the Pashalik than in Persia. 
All the above events passed in the 
decade between 1842 and 1852; and one 
day in the latter year, when the shah 
was out riding, three men approached 
him with a petition, and when his 
Majesty drew rein, his attendants be- 
ing a little before and behind him, one 
of the supplicants seized his bridle and 
fired upon him, as also did the two 
others. whose hands were disengaged. 


The king showed great coolness and 
courage, the escort galloped up, the 


men were seized, the shah was taken 
home, where his wound proved insig- 
nificant. The assassins avowed them- 
selves to be Bahees, denied that they 
had aceomplices, and gloried in their 
act. 

When the 


first alarm had subsided 


the police set to work to arrest all per- 
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sons in the capital suspected of being 
Babees. Among them was Zareen Taj, 
or Golden Crown, who had left the 
camp in Mazendaran before its fall. 
The assassins meanwhile continued to 
protest that they merely obeyed the 
orders of their chief away in Turkish 
Arabia, and declared that the king de- 
served death for having slain their 
prophet Bab. No tortures could ex- 
tract anything else from them. 

The king and his minister, perplexed 
in what way to deal with their cap- 
tives, offered life and liberty to all who 
would deny Bab, and began by mak- 
ing the offer to Zareen Taj, who re- 
fused unhesitatingly to purchase life 
by recantation; whereupon she was 
strangled and burnt in the citadel, and 
her ashes scattered to the winds. Her 


dreadful fate, contrary to expectation, | 


had no effect whatever on her fellow- 
captives, who were distributed among 


different officials for punishment, to 
accentuate the public indignation 


which had been excited by the attempt 
to murder the king. 

Most travellers in Persia have 
by the roadside the little pillars 
which robbers have been built up and 
left to starve, and must have heard 


seen 


in | 





fairly credible accounts of crucifixions | 


punishments. 
do not 
reason 


eruel 
things 


and other 
adays these 
but there no to 
that extraordinary barbarities attended 
the execution of the Babees in Tehe- 
ran. 

I have been myself told by a nomad 
chief, who had been an eye-witness, 
with whom I camped in Fars, that 
some were shod like horses, some cut 
to pieces with knives and whips, and 
some made to carry torches in aper- 
tures made for the purpose in their 
bodies. My informant may have ex- 
aggerated, but it is certain that extreme 
cruelty was the rule. Nothing that is 
related is beyond belief. To this day 
robbers are starved to death in cages 
in China, and parricides are sliced to 
death (ling-chih), while the purest and 
highest morality is the ideal set before 
the individual Chinaman and the im- 
perial government alike. 


seelis 


doubt | 


Now- | 
happen; | 
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No tortures that ingenuity could de- 
vise sufficed to shake the constancy of 
these martyred men, women, and chil- 
dren, who died repeating the familiar 
Arabic text: “Verily we are God’s, and 
to him we return.” In the provinces, 
as well as in the capital, all suspects 
were hunted down. A relative of my 
friend the nomad chief was particu- 
larly active in this service, and con- 
ceived the idea of handing over so 
many captives to tradesmen of differ- 
ent guilds, whose professional instincts 
might devise some distinctive and char- 
acteristic torture. 

These terrible reprisals, which prob- 
ably far exceeded those ordered by the 
government, produced, outwardly at 
any rate, the desired effect. No man 
dared name Bab or Babee without a 
curse as deep as that deserved by 
Omar. The very subject became a dan- 
gerous one to speak of, and it still con- 
tinues to be so. An official at Teheran, 
who was I knew conversant with the 
whole subject, denied all knowledge. 
Officials all declared not one of the 
sons of burnt fathers remained. 
Princes, who are plentiful in Persia, 
considered a reference to the matter 
in bad taste and would change the sub- 
ject. Traders, sitting cross - legged 
amidst their grain and wares, would 
suggest that if you wanted to buy noth- 
ing you had better move on. The re- 
sult is that even those Europeans who 
have been long resident in the country 
really know extremely little about the 
tenets of the Babees, or their present 
position, numbers, and prospects. The 
writings of Bab and Baha are hard to 
get. and when got still harder to read 
with understanding. 

In the course of this brief narrative 
I have already said that Bab abjured 
polygamy, and removed from woman’s 
face the veil. These were no light in- 
novations. The whole weight of tradi- 
tion and of the law was bound to up- 
hold polygamy to the extent sanctioned 
by Mahomet, and every father and 
every husband in the country looked 
on the veil as one of the safeguards of 
women’s honor. This appears strange 
only to those who do not know their 
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Eastern sisters, with their burning love 
and their simple sins. 


The cold in clime are cold in blood. 


But the Eastern father must keep his 
daughter from the sight of man till 
she is safely married, and her husband 
thinks the same precaution as neces- 
sary in the case of his wife. Both are 
as jealous of the honor of their women 
as an English gentleman, and perhaps 
they know best how to maintain it 
among their own people. They are 
aghast at customs which prescribe that 
women’s legs shall be carefully cov- 
ered, while their faces, by which they 
are recognized and known, may he ex- 
posed to the gaze of any passer-by. 





To argue the question is hopeless, 
and it may be allowed at once that no | 
bolder or more radical reform could be 
proposed, or one more likely to entail 
hatred and contempt upon its proposer. 
The women themselves are at least as 
bitterly opposed to such reforms as the 
men. Nor indeed do they suffer such 
restraint as is generally supposed to 
result from the custom. It does not 
occur to a_ well-conducted Persian 
woman that any one but her husband 
should see her face; and should she 
stray from the straight path, what cos- 
tume so favorable for assignation and 
intrigue as the loose trouser, long blue 
baggy robe and veil, clothed in which 
she can pass her husband or any one 
else in the street without fear of dis- 
covery, walk to the bath with a female 
attendant, or gossip with her friends 
all day, making known her identity 
only when she desires to do so? 

The commission which Bab asserted 
he had received to expound the nature 
of the Godhead included no power of 
lucid composition, but thus much is 
clear: that God is held to be one, un- 
changeable, and that the last revelation 
was more complete than those of pre- 
vious prophets which it superseded. 
The prophets themselves were emana- 
tions from the Deity:— 


partem divinze mentis et haustus 
Etherios. 
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The revelation of Bab was not one of 
the individual, but was made to the 
mystic nineteen, of whom one at a 
time was necessarily the guiding spirit 
and spiritual chief, but whose acts and 
deed were those of a corporate body. 

Though more complete than that of 
former prophets, the revelation of Bab 
was not itself complete, and his bible 
comprises but eleven chapters of an 
inevitable total of nineteen. The next 
revelation after Bab was, however, 
like that of Christ at his second com- 
ing, like that of the Imam Mahdi when 
he reveals himself, to be the last. An 
intermediate day of judgment was pro- 
vided for the termination of the penul- 
timate prophetic period, but the dead 
were all to reappear at the last day, 
the good to be reunited to God and the 
wicked to be annihilated. 

So much for the outlines of the doc- 
trines of Bab. A few details must be 
supplied. Society and government 
were to be constituted on a_ basis 
something like that existing in Persia, 
and included a king, a sacred college, 
pontiffs, priests, and all the parapher- 
nalia of patriarchal government. 

Unlike Mahomet, Bab preferred silken 
hangings and decorations for the house 
of prayer, and music and singing, and 
all the pomp and circumstance of 
priestly celebration. He was a great 


believer in talismans and the virtues 
of particular stones. This fits in well 
with the temper of the modern Per- 


sians, who to this day will tell you 
solemnly that the great voleano De- 
mavend is talismanic, who believe im- 
plicitly in the virtues of a turquoise 
ring inscribed with the name of Allah. 
Unbelievers might legally be deprived 
of all their possessions, which, how- 
ever, should be returned to them on 
their professing the true faith. They 
were on no account to be put to death. 
Business and other relations with infi- 
dels were not forbidden, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the Babees entertain very 
friendly relations with Jews, fire-wor- 
shippers, and Christians, while in their 
hearts they hate the Mussulman, much 
as among Mussulmans the Shiahs hate 
the Sunis, from whom, however, they 
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differ on a merely dynastic and histori- 
cal question. 

The Babees only pray on formal oc- 
easions like the Christians. A Babee 
will not roll out his prayer-carpet and 
bow his head in prayer on the deck of 
a steamer, in the public street and on 
the sands of a desert, as will the de- 
vout Mussulman. Nor does the Babee 
admit the doctrine of legal impurity. 
Indeed amongst them, ablutions have 
no religious significance whatever. 
This doctrine of impurity is said to be 
a great impediment to free intercourse 
amongst Asiatics. As understood by 
the Brahmins and high-caste Hindus it 
may be; but as amongst Mahomedans, 
it mereiy prescribes ablution before 
prayer and on certain other occasions. 
I do not see how this can prove the 
obstruction it is represented to be. 
However, it is one of the many refine- 
ments of the law which Bab hoped to 
sweep away. In regard to alms-giving, 
his doctrines are much those of the 
Mussulmans. Torture and death are 
entirely excluded from his penal code. 
He punished every offence by fines cal- 
culated, of course, in nineteens. He 
held that the rich were only deposi- 
tories of the bounty of God, and were 
bound to provide liberally for their less 
fortunate brethren; at the same time 
he altogether forbade mendicancy, 
which is recognized and encouraged 
in Islam. Those who have been tor- 
mented by sturdy beggars demanding 
money as a right, and supported by 
public opinion, will understand what 
a blessed innovation this was. He ex- 
hibited the same favor towards trade 
as is displayed in the present day 
everywhere in the East, where there 
is no suspicion of social inferiority at- 
tached to its pursuit, whether in its 
retail or wholesale aspect. The prac- 
tical Asiatic mind cannot fathom Euro- 
pean ideas on this subject. Everywhere 
the merchant is held in high esteem 
and no calling is superior to his. Bab 
was as sound on this point as are the 
most despotic Eastern governors, who 
generally grasp the fact that the op- 
pression of merchants means the ruin 
of a province. I have dwelt for a mo- 
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ment on the practical nature of the 
Eastern mind. One may emphasize 
this, remembering how generally ro- 
mance is looked upon as the attribute 
of the East, and how the Asian mys- 
tery has become proverbial. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine whence this belief 
sprung. I think the “Arabian Nights” 
may have had something to say to it; 
but surely the “Thousand and One 
Nights” are full of imagination, but 
not of romance. Everything is practi- 
‘al, nothing more so than love-making, 
most romantie of occupations. When 
the king’s son becomes enamoured of 
the moon-faced beauty, he goes to bed 
and refuses food until she marries him. 
He becomes so ill and woe-begone that 
all his female relations make a point 
of bringing his wishes to accomplish- 
ment. This is very practical, and quite 
unlike the knights and troubadours of 
the West, who went to the crusades 
trusting to the constancy of their mis- 
tresses, and found them on their re- 
turn married, and the mothers of large 
families. In the East men do not 
greatly strive to arrive at “self-rever- 
ence, self-knowledge, self-control,” nor 
will they eat their hearts away from 
hopeless love. They make known their 
passions and endeavor to gratify them, 
be the object who she may and the 
consequences to her what they may. 
Of imagination there is enough and to 
spare in the East, but for romance one 
must go to the Celts, the Saxons, and 
the Scandinavians:— 


To the bountiful infinite West, to the 
happy memorial places 

Full of stately repose, and the lordly de- 
light of the dead, 

Where the fortunate islands are lit with 
the light of ineffable faces, 

And the sound of a sea without wind is 
about them, and sunset is red. 


Sunset is still redder in the East, but 
let that pass. There is sense in the 
lines. 

To return to our subject. The new 
prophet’s mild and gentle disposition 
prescribed politeness as a counsel of 
necessity, but exhibited something of 
the narrowness of mind which induced 
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the Caliph Omar to destroy the library 
of Alexandria, for he held that such 
books as disagreed with the Word of 
God were pernicious, and ought to be 
destroyed. He “commended mirth,” 
however, and precious stones were not 
forbidden to the Babees, who were 
positively encouraged on festival days 
to clothe themselves in purple and fine 
linen, and to “rejoice in their youth 
and walk in the ways of their heart,” 
remembering only “that for all these 
things God would bring them to judg- 
ment.” 
parted in many respects from the 
precepts of Islam. He allowed a sec- 
ond wife. In this respect he seems to 
me to fall short of Mahomet, who in 
a time of unbridled licentiousness al- 
lowed but four for the frailty of human 
nature, and because it was the only 
means of legalizing in Bedouin life an 
inevitable liaison. No excuse can be 
found for Bab, unless he would urge 
“the exigencies of modern society,” 
any more than for the Mormons, whose 
hideous polygamy the United States 
government has happily suppressed 
with a strong hand. If it is necessary 
to quote others in support of my asser- 
tion that polygamy is the exception 
among the Musulmans, I will quote 
M. de Gobineau, who says, “en ré- 
alité les gens qui ont plusieurs femmes 
constituent l’exception méme parmi les 
musulmans. 
d’un unique mariage.” The Sheikh-ul- 
Islam at Constantinople, and Dr. Leit- 
ner have testified to the same effect, 
but there is in fact a cloud of wit- 
nesses. In another respect also Bab 
improved greatly upon Musulman law 
in regard to women. Besides the abo- 
lition of the veil already spoken of, 
he abolished the existing law of di- 
vorce. The facility with which women 
are divorced is perhaps the greatest 
blot in the religion of Mahomet. It 
will suffice here to say that Bab re- 
moved the legal obstacles which exist 
to prompt reconciliation between hus- 
band and wife, when the simple for- 
mula of divorce has been hastily and 
inconsiderately pronounced. For their 


weakness, Bab prescribed for women 


In regard to marriage Bab de- | 


La majorité se contente | 
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short and easy prayers, and he discour- 
aged pilgrimages, saying that wives 
and mothers: were better at home. 
Other innovations, which, so far as my 
inquiries went, are at all times hon- 
ored in the breach, were his decrees 
that beards should be shaven, circum- 
cision abandoned, and pipes put out. 
He was no timeserver and attacked 
some of the most cherished institutions 
of the country, amongst which I would 
certainly include pipes, beards, and cir- 
cumcision. To the sharers in the prop- 
erty of a deceased believer, Bab added 
the family tutor—a benevolent addi- 
tion. 

To come to any conclusions as to the 
extent to which Babees now exist in 
Persia is most difficult. At Kazneen 
a Georgian who had been many years 
in the country, and was at that time in 
the service of a high official there, told 
me that he thought that amongst the 
rich and educated perhaps one-third 
were followers of Bab. This is prob- 
ably an over-estimate, but that among 
the classes named there is a large pro- 
portion which is dissatisfied with the 
Islam of the priests is well known. 
Among the nomads of the Hills, the 
Turki tribes and others, there are no 
Babees, and these tribes form a large 
proportion of the population of Persia. 
One “old White Beard’—to use the 
phrase of the country—with whom I 
breakfasted one day, assured me that 
such a thing as a Babee had never been 
seen amongst the wandering tribes. 
He added, however, that he had seven 
daughters who ate and slept, and that 
he did not trouble himself much about 
religion, beyond saying his prayers 
regularly and observing all due con- 
ventionalities. Near Kermanshah one 
day I met a Seyyad, or a descendant 
of the Prophet, who was collecting 
fleeces—suggestive tribute from the 
faithful—and he said that there was 
not a Babee left in all Persia. They 
had been a polyandrous and immoral 
set of unbelievers, but their fathers 
were all burnt, that is to say, con- 
sumed in hell, and there was an end 
of them. In Hamadan—one of the larg- 
est towns in Persia—I have reason to 
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believe, from inquiries made on the 
spot, that there are very large num- 
bers who in secret hold to the faith 
of the young and martyred prophet. 
At Abadeh there certainly are many 
such, though gruesome pits full of 
Babees’ skulls exist within the walls 
of the town. : 
In Khorassan and the western prov- 
inces of Persia I have not travelled, 
but my inquiries went to show that 





in the holy city of Mashad, around the | 


shrine of the Imam Reza itself, Babees 
abound. It will be obvious from what 
I have said that I can give no reliable 
numerical estimate; but this need not 
be considered a serious omission, as no 
one knows whether the population of 


Persia at this day is five or, as I think, | 


nearer eight millions. It will suffice 
to say that Babees abound, and chiefly 
among the richer and more educated 
classes. 


J. D. REEs. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
DEATH IN THE ALPS. 

There was bustle and excitement 
inside of the principal hotel in Vargues, 
for a party was preparing to attempt 
the ascent of the formidable Pie 
d’Aube. Once upon a time the attempt 
to ascend the dreaded Pic had caused 


| must slight his biceps and calves. 
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unlikely, thought the guides and por- 
ters who hung waiting, ready booted 
and furred, and carrying in their hands 
the ropes with which some have played 
the part of their own executioners. 
But they laughed and talked, and 
thought chiefly of the golden guineas 
which would jingle in their pockets 
when the toil was over. 

In the doorway a man stood smoking. 
His dress and general air of aloofness 
proclaimed him to be a Briton. His 
age could not have been accurately 
determined, so much did he contradict 
himself. He seemed to be in his prime, 
but his prime had evidently come early. 
He was so well-proportioned that he 
did not look his six feet of height. But 
for his head and face you would have 
taken him for a soldier, so erect was his 
carriage. But his broad, white fore- 
head and thoughtful cast of face spoke 
of the intellectual life. Hugh Rainer 
in his day had been a great athlete. 
But there is in these days a belief or a 
superstition — which you will — that 
brawn and brain do not go together, 
and that whoever holds by the latter 
The 
minister’s robe must hide thorax and 
thigh discreetly out of sight, lest reli- 
gion be scandalized; and in later years 


| he had demurely dropped his gown over 


a wave of emotion to run through the | 
. . . . | 
little community and a fierce sensation | 


to agitate the hotels. 
of the daring band—looked upon as 
curiosity’s forlorn-hope— was  some- 
thing between a funeral procession and 
a triumphal march. 
tenderly after them, and telescopes lay 
heavily upon them till the mountain hid 
them from view. Small wonder that 
many have climbed to heaven up this 
snowy ladder of the sky. 

Nowadays the good people of Vargues 
only shrug their shoulders when they 
see a party with guides pass through 
their quiet streets, and wonder if life 
is so unattractive in their own country 
that these foreigners care to risk losing 
it to hear an avalanche roar. So, not 


The departure 


| more so. 
Gentle eyes gazed | 


his early ways. Buta week ago he had 
kicked gown and bands into a dark cup- 
board, and had started for that happy 
corner of the North dropped by nature 
in the South as a playground and a 
refuge for the peoples that cluster 
about its knees. To him the Pic d’Aube 
was as familiar as Ben Lomond—or 
ivery year he struck a match 
on the loftiest rock in Europe, and 
every time he left on the summit of the 
Pie a handful of earth brought from 
his garden at Perth, that he might have 
something of his own there, and thus 
feel a sense of proprietorship in it. 

Presently he looked round as a man 
lounged out to join him, cigar in 
mouth. 

The new-comer was a man of fifty, 
clean-shaven, military-looking, heavily 


moustached, with the unmistakable 
look of a cavalry officer in undress. 
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His was a suggestive figure. and fired 
the imagination. A man of many 
continents, as a British officer must be: 
Asia, Africa, and America seemed to 
look at you out of his eyes. A great 
Indian sabreur, feared of fierce hillmen. 
As you looked at him, you seemed to 
see the paddy-fields stretch away into, 
boundless space, and to hear the low 
hum of innumerable dialects out of the 
beehive of the East. 

“Haven't the ladies come down yet?" 
he inquired carelessly. 

Just then they were joined by a 
third, a man of three or four and thirty; 
unmistakably an Englishman; patriot- 
ically fresh-complexioned and_ bright- 
colored; with an English face, English 
whiskers, and English clothes—one of 
that typical class whose nationality 
shouts at you half a mile off, and which 
may be said to carry its country about 
with it on its back: that class which, 
varying largely in type and style, yet 
stands as the ideal representative of the 
modern Englishman to every country 
under the sun. 

“Aren’t the ladies ready yet?” 
quired, almost in the words 
earlier comer. 

“No, Wainford.” returned Rainer; 
“but it’s time we were off. The Pic 
is usually in a good humor in the morn- 
ing, but its temper isn’t to be depended 
on in the afternoon.” 

As he spoke two ladies came forward. 
The elder was a woman mature in mind 
and person, of dignified presence, keen- 
eyed, composed, with a strikingly reso- 
lute air about her, clearly the sort of 
woman to beard the Alps if any should 
—which is one of those points which, 
like some others, women cannot settle 
for themselves, and will not let men 
settle for them,—a woman who 
a grudge against Nature for her sixty- 
three inches, and was determined to be 
tall in spite of her, yet who never felt 
her femininity to be a misfit or some- 
thing come to her by mistake. She had 
spent half her life almost solely in 
men’s society, yet was keenly resentful 
of slights to her sex. This bright-eyed, 
observant, compressed little woman 


he in- 
of the 


was known far and wide as an intrepid 








had | 
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Wanderer over three continents—one 
who had boiled her pannikin of tea on 
the outer slopes of the Himalayas, and 
washed her pocket-handkerchief in the 
source of the White Nile. She, too, had 
done the Pic d’Aube before, and now 
went chiefly in the capacity of chaperon 
to the niece whose curiosity and love 
of adventure were the immediate 
causes of the expedition. 

The latter was of a different type 
and period. Aunt and niece were two 
milestones marking the distance their 
sex had travelled in a_ generation. 
They were like natives of two sundered 
continents who gaze at one another 
with an interest born half of the like 
and half of the unlike, possessing much 
in common, yet chiefly struck by the 
differences which separate them. They 
looked across the chasm which lay be- 
them, and wondered how the 
same things could seem different 
to them. The elder woman had seen 
her sex the wide globe over, and her 
niece seemed stranger to her than 
many wild women had done. 

The time to start was come. The 
visitors crowded to the doorway to see 
them off. Hands were grasped, Knap- 
sacks strapped on, and alpenstocks 
caught up. The guides lifted their bur- 
dens, the procession formed, and soon 
a turn of the village street hid: them 


from view. 


tween 
so 


By three in the afternoon they had 
accomplished half their journey, and 
had arrived at the widest and most 
dangerous covered ravine on the moun- 
tain, known as the “great crerasse.” 
The younger Miss Arbuthnot, with 
Rainer and Wainford, and the guides 
in attendance, were some _ distance 
ahead of the others; the second division, 
consisting of General Arbuthnot, his 
sister, and the other two guides, with 
the porters following close behind, 
being about thirty yards in their rear. 

They had all crossed the crevasse 
without accident, and the last guide 
had just set his feet on solid ground, 


when suddenly a low warning roar 
shook the steadfast air. 
The leading guide stopped and 
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glanced upwards, and a cry of horror 
escaped him. 

“Nous sommes perdus!” he exclaimed 
hoarsely. 

Rainer, Wainford, and Miss Arbuth- 
not, who were some yards ahead, heard 
the cry and looked upwards, and as 
they did so they stopped short, petri- 
fied with horror. 

For the great white mountain above 
seemed to open, and out of its bosom a 
vast mass of surging frothing snow 
boiled over and rushed down the slope 
towards them with the swiftness of a 
swallow’s flight, and with a noise that 
grew momentarily into louder thunder. 

“Run!” Rainer was heard to shout 
above the tumult as the white cataract 
neared them. But it was too late— 
already it was upon them. Suddenly 
the world seemed to turn upside down, 
and to overwhelm them in a white 
bewilderment. 





For one awful moment Rainer’s heart | 


stood still; then he found himself stand- 
ing covered with snow-foam, but un- 
hurt. The great white death had 
passed him by, merely flicking him with 
the tip of its pinion as it went. 


As he gazed agonizedly around he 
saw something struggling to emerge 


from the snow hard by. It was Wain- 
ford. He seized and dragged him out 
of the solid surf, breathless and pant- 
ing. But where was Miss Arbuthnot? 

Suddenly he caught sight of a bow 
of ribbon, and near it the figure of a 
woman outlined under the snow. He 
plunged his arms into the mass and 
drew her out. He looked into her face. 
It was almost as white as the place on 
which they stood. Her eyes were 
closed. 

Wainford staggered towards them. 

“My God, she’s dead!” he exclaimed, 
wringing his hands. 

“No,” said Rainer quickly, “‘she has 
only fainted.” 

As he spoke a sudden crash, like the 
rattle of artillery, tore the silent air. 

“What was that?’ asked Wainford. 

Then a thought struck him. “Where 
are the others?” he said. 

Rainer did not reply directly. 
laid his hand on Wainford’s 


He 
arm. 
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“Listen,” he said, and filling his lungs 
he shouted—a long strong shout that 
echoed far above them, and was passed 
like a watchword from peak to peak 
till it died away in the distance. After 
a minute he repeated his cry even 
louder than before, putting his hands 
to his mouth to guide his voice, as if 
he were shouting against a north-west 
hurricane. A third time he called out 
to those who a moment before had 
stood by his side, but who could now 
hear no voice that fell short of 
Paradise. 

“It’s no use,” he said. “We shall see 
them no more in this world.” He 
heaved a deep sigh. “Let us carry her 
up to the hut. It’s not more than three 
hundred yards farther; I know it well.” 

Without another word they raised 
her, and bore her silently along. On 
reaching the empty hut they carried 
her in and laid her on the floor. Ina 
few moments she opened her eyes. 

“Where am I?’ she asked, looking 
around in a dazed way. 


“In the hut,” said Rainer, who was 


supporting her head on one of his 
knees. “You must not speak yet. You 





will be better soon.” 

He took out his flask, and pouring a 
little brandy into the cup, coaxed her to 
swallow it. She soon revived. 

“T have had such a terrible dream,’ 
she said. “But was it a dream?’ she 
added quickly, as the reality of her 


position broke upon her. ‘‘Where is 
my aunt—and the others?’ she next 
asked. 

Rainer hesitated. “They have not 


come up yet. We hurried on with you.” 

“Tell me what has happened,” she 
said. “I seem to be in a sort of daze.” 

“Oh!” replied Rainer carelessly, ‘‘a 
quantity of snow came down right be- 
tween us and them and cut them off 
from us. They wouldn’t be able to 
cross it any more than we could, so I 
expect they’ve gone back.” 

The explanation seemed to appease 
her for the moment, for she closed her 
eyes and relapsed into silence. But she 
was evidently not satisfied. 

“Do you think they are all right?’ she 
asked next. 
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Rainer’s face stood by him. 

“No doubt,” he said confidently. 

“But why couldn't they climb over— 
some of the guides at least?” 

He shook his head. “The snow was 
too deep and soft for that.” 

“I wish I knew they were safe,” 
remarked. 

A little later she again spoke. 

“Shall we have to spend the night 
here?” 

‘‘I fear so.” 

She thought a moment. 

“Wouldn’t there still be time for one 
of you to get down with daylight?’ 

“It would be useless to try. The 
snow would be far too soft for any one 
to climb over yet. By to-morrow morn- 
ing it will probably give us a footing.” 

“How early can we start?’ she asked. 

“As soon as you are well enough to 
go.” 

“Oh! I shall soon be all right again. 
When is daylight?” 

“About six.” 

“T shall be ready then.” 

“No doubt.” 

She looked inquiringly at him, but 
said nothing. After this she lay quiet 
for a while. 

By and by Rainer remembered the 
knapsack. He had taken it from one 
of the porters who had had a nasty fall, 
and thus luckily happened to be carry- 
ing it at the time of the accident. He 
unstrapped it and turned out its con- 
tents on the floor. It contained half-a- 
dozen Swiss breakfast-rolls with slices 
of sausage, a small quantity of fire- 
wood, a couple of candles, and a box of 
matches. The others looked on with 
glistening eyes. All were precious, but 
they felt the firewood to be worth its 
weight in diamonds. Food they could 
do without for a time, but heat was life. 
But they did not light the tiny stove 
yet awhile. The fuel must be hus- 
banded till nature cried out for warmth. 
But each of the men had his flask, and 
the liquid fire- would do its part and 
help to hold weak nature up. 

In spite of her protests Rainer and 
Wainford took off their heavy over- 
coats in turn and laid them over Miss 
Arbuthnot, keeping themselves warm 


she 
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meanwhile by dancing vigorously on 
the floor of the hut. They danced with 
the gravity of Indian braves, and she 
looked on with equal stolidity. The 
situation was grotesque, but no one 
smiled. 

The evening passed slowly away. 
Seated on the floor, they talked at 
intervals. They wondered if the others 
were all safe; wondered if they had 
reached the village yet; wondered if a 
search-party would be sent out for 
them. The two men discussed the mat- 
ter seriously with her, as if they did 
not know that their friends were lying 
under fifty feet of snow. Every hour 
or so Rainer went outside to recon- 
noitre, and every time Wainford 
thought his expression grew less and 
less cheerful. 

About ten o’clock they lit the little 
stove and ate their scanty allowance of 
food, which yet was too abundant. 
Each seemed satisfied with a few 
mouthfuls. The men waited upon Miss 
Arbuthnot and encouraged her to eat, 
but she soon declared herself satisfied, 
and would not be prevailed upon to 
take more. Then the men ate a roll 
carelessly as if merely for the sake of 
company, each looking defiantly at the 
other as if daring him to say he wanted 
more, and they lingered over the mor- 
sel as if they could hardly overtake the 
tiny quantity that fell to their share. 
Then each swallowed a mouthful of 
brandy—Miss Arbuthnot after some 
persuasion—and the meal was ended. 


That night they slept but little. 
Sleep was indeed hardly possible. 
Hunger and cold and their own 
thoughts kept them awake. Light- 


footed ghosts came out in the dreary 
watches, and walked about in the cor- 
ridors of their brains. At intervals 
they dozed, but ever and anon they 
awoke and talked together, for their 
thoughts seemed heavy company. 
From time to time Rainer fed the little 
stove. They watched the tiny fagots 


disappear with hungry eyes, for they 
felt as if they were burning their very 
| lives away with them. 

Next morning they were astir with 
hungry, 


daylight, chilled and but 
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cheered—two of them at least—by the 
thought of release, as they made their 
scanty meal. 

The morning broke calm and clear, 
and as the sun soared over the eastern 
peaks, making them glorious with rose- 
pink and amethyst, Wainford rose and 
went out into the fresh crisp air. He 
advanced to the edge of the abyss 
and looked down upon the world of 
ice beneath. Below in the valley he 
could see the brown village nestling on 
the slope, the huge hotel forming a con- 
spicuous object in the centre. The 
place was already astir, and he could 
see tiny dark specks, which he knew to 
be human beings, creeping about like 
insects among the houses. In a minute 
or two Rainer came out. 

“Look here, Wainford,” 
abruptly, “Miss Arbuthnot is not fit to 
think of attempting the descent yet. 
She recognizes that fact herself. You 
had better make your way down and 
give the alarm. They mayn’t know 
anything yet about our position in the 
village.” 

Wainford hesitated, ‘Will 
strong enough to be taken down to-day, 
do you suppose?” 

“She might if four good guides were 
sent—not otherwise certainly.” 

“Then I don’t see why I should go. 
Your life is as valuable as mine, I sup- 


he said 


she be 


pose.” 

“No, it’s not. You have a wife and 
children waiting for you somewhere. 
It is your duty to go.” 

“You have two sisters dependent on 
you, have you not?” 

“They are provided for, and will not 
miss me as your wife will you. Go at 
once before it is too late. A few hours 
hence it may not be possible.” 

Still Wainford did not seem to be con- 
vineed, but stood stolidly by. 

Rainer studied him for a 
“Come inside,” he said suddenly. 

“Miss Arbuthnot,” he said, when they 
were within, “one of us must go down 
to the village for assistance. Will you 
decide for us which is to go?” 

She looked from one to the other, 


moment. 


holding in her hand, it might be, the 
east of life and death. 


Wainford’s face 
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was impassive as he looked away. But 
Rainer looked at her, and she saw that 
his eyes were pleading with her. Was 
he asking to go or to stay, she won- 
dered. 

“I cannot decide,” she said; “you 
must settle it for yourselves.” Then 
she changed her mind. 

“No, listen!” she said quickly. “An 
idea has struck me. You must toss up, 
and the one who wins will go. That is 
leaving it to God. Come, toss at once.” 

Rainer looked across at Wainford. 

“There is good sense in what Miss 
Arbuthnot says. Will you toss?” 

The other nodded and took a coin 
from his pocket. “Call,” he said, spin- 
ning it in the air. 

“Tails!” cried Rainer as the coin fell, 
and they both stooped to see. 

“It is tails,” cried Wainford; “vou’ve 
won,” and he drew a long breath. 

“Go at once,” said the girl, looking 
wistfully towards him. “The sooner 
you go the better for us.” 

Rainer thrust his hands 
pockets. 

“I’m not going,’ he said doggedly. 

“What!” she exclaimed in amaze- 
ment, “not going? Why did you toss 
then?” 

“Oh! to give Wainford a chance of 
winning.” 

“Will you go then, Mr. Wainford?”’ 
she asked, turning to him. He shook 
his head. 

“I’ve had my chance. If 1 had won 
I don’t know that I should have gone 
either, but as it is I stay here.” 

“Look here!” said Rainer, turning to 
him, “it is your duty to go.” 

He took him by the arm. 
he said, “you must.” 

Wainford did not longer resist. 
must, I must,” he said. 

He shook hands with Miss Arbuthnot 
and spoke a few words of encourage- 
ment to her, and then the two men set 
off together, Rainer intending to see 
him as far as the crevasse. 

Five minutes’ walking brought them 
to the scene of the disaster. The ava- 
lanche was now frozen crisp and firm, 
and by their mutual aid they climbed 
its snowy bulk. As they reached the 


into his 


“Come,” 


“a i 
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top and looked over, Rainer uttered 
an exclamation of dismay. 

“Good God! the crevasse has fallen 
in!” 

It was tootrue. Part of theavalanche 
had fallen across the chasm, and the 
crust of frozen snow had given way be- 
neath its weight. Their bridge was 
gone. In its place was a yawning gulf 
that cut them off from help. They 
looked at one another, and they both 
thought of the girl lying in the hut. 

‘‘What’s to be done?’ asked Wain- 
ford, turning to his companion and 
breathing hard. 

Rainer looked up and down the 
crevasse for a gleam of hope. Above 
it terminated in icy rocks impassable 
to the feet of man, and below the cliffs 
fell sheer down for four hundred feet. 

“Nothing,” he remarked; “die like 
men.” 

Wainford turned away. 

“Can this be the end?’ he asked. 

Rainer only shrugged his shoulders, 
but made no reply. 

“Are we in imminent danger? Can't 
they keep us supplied with food till 
they can rig up some sort of bridge?” 

He spoke with the air of a man trying 
to impose upon himself. Rainer looked 
at him as if calculating his resisting 
power. 

“Would you like to know the truth?’ 
he asked. 

“What truth?’ inquired Wainford 
quickly. Then he added in a sharp, 
rasping tone, “What is it? Out with 
in.” 

For answer Rainer took him by the 
arm and pointed to the field of snow 
that, like the angel of destruction, hung 
with outspread wings above, as if 
gathering to spring. 

“Do you see that mass of snow up 
there?” he asked quietly. 

The other started. 

“You don’t think, do you,” he began, 
but he could not speak the words. 

“Do I think it will fall?’ remarked 
Rainer calmly. ‘“‘Well! it’s moving 
towards us. How long it will hold up 


God only knows.” 
“Lend me your glass,” said Wainford, 
and he looked long and anxiously. 


His 
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mouth worked nervously, and _ he 
moistened his lips with his tongue the 
while. 

“Do you see those dark rocks to the 
left?” asked Rainer. “Its lower end is 
just on a level with them now. You'll 
be able to tell from that whether it 
moves any nearer or not.” 

“But it’s not bound to fall, surely?” 

“It may hang on long enough for us 
to get away. But’—he shrugged his 
shoulders suggestively—“the probabil- 
ity is all the other way.” 

“Good God! we're right in its track if 
it does.” 

As he spoke he looked up again at the 
white horror above, with an awestruck 
and unhappy look. He seemed to be 
tasting death with the tip of his tongue, 
and evidently found it bitter. 

“What will Miss Arbuthnot say when 
she knows?” he said. 

“Knows!” thundered Rainer, “she 
must not know—at least while any hope 
remains.” 

“I wish to God I didn’t know either.” 

Rainer looked at him reproachfully. 

“You are a man,” he said. Wainford 
seemed rebuked. 

“How long do you think it will take 
that thing to get down to us?” he asked. 

“I don’t know. It may take a couple 
of days—or it may fall at any moment.” 

“You talk very coolly about it,” said 
Wainford resentfully. 

“Have you not all your life expected 
to die some time? 

“Yes, but not like this. It’s frightful 
to have to sit and watch that great 
white terror sliding slowly down upon 
us.” 

“Don’t look at it.” 

“T can’t help seeing it. 
when I shut my eyes.” 

“So you would see death if you were 
lying on a bed of sickness. The only 
difference is, that we are strong and 
should be able to meet it like men.” 

“I did not want to die yet.” 

“Nor did I. Look here! I don’t pre- 
tend that death is pleasant to think of. 
It wasn’t meant to be. But we've got 
to die some time or other, and this 
seems to me better than nineteen 
deaths out of twenty.” 


I see it even 
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When they entered the hut Miss 
Arbuthnot looked at them anxiously. 
She could not help seeing that some- 


thing was wrong. Disappointment 
hung about their necks like a_ mill- 


stone. 

“Why have you both come back?” she 
asked, in a low, strained voice. 

Each looked at the other, but it was 
Rainer who replied. 

“The crust of the crevasse has fallen 
in,” he said slowly. 

For a moment she did not seem to 
comprehend the position. 

“Fallen in!’ she repeated blankly. 
Then the truth broke in upon her like 
dammed-up water, and she burst into 
tears. 

Rainer waited till the paroxysm of 
sobs had worn itself out. 

“Miss Arbuthnot,” he said kindly, 
“you must not give way. We must 
hope that our friends will devise meaus 
of rescuing us, and meanwhile they will 
no doubt be able to keep us supplied 
with what we need.” 

“But how long will that be for?” she 
asked hopelessly. 

“I don’t think,” he replied, “that it 
will be for very long. Not more than 
a day or two at most. Our great dan- 
ger is not from hunger and cold, but 
rather from falling masses of snow. 
Another avalanche might come down 
upon us and put us out of pain, you 
know. Of course it is not very likely, 
but you see one never knows.” 

The hours passed slowly away. Of 
the three the girl was perhaps the most 
cheerful. Only the vague dangers of 
the position drew a cloud across her 
hopes. She knew nothing of the white 
death whose ghastly shadow lay heavy 
on the two men’s souls. They knew 
that the lives of all hung by an invisible 
thread which might snap at any mo- 
ment. They thrilled at every sound. 
Every time a foot scraped on the floor 
it started an avalanche and sent death 
tingling down the marrow of their 
backs. 

But they would not tell the poor girl 
yet awhile. She was still weak from 


the shock and want of food, and they 
would spare her if they could. There 
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was yet hope for them, and they would 
not let it go. Life and death held them 
by the hands, standing at the parting 
of the ways. 

Every half hour or so Wainford went 
outside and gazed at the mass of snow 
above. It seemed to fascinate him, for 
he would stand and gaze for long at it, 
as if the contemplation afforded him a 
horrible satisfaction. He could not 
keep away. He must look whether he 
willed or not, and every time it seemed 
to him to be a little nearer. Some- 
times he would fancy he saw it moving, 
and would shut his eyes for the coming 
crash. And still he watched, and still 
it did not fall. 

“Look here, Rainer,” he said, when 
they were outside soon afterwards, “I 
can’t stand this much longer. I shall 
do something desperate before long.” 

“You wouldn’t prove yourself a 
coward, surely,” replied Rainer sternly. 

“You may call it what you like,” he 
said doggedly; “I don’t call it cowardice 
to go to meet death. I’m not afraid to 
die, but I can’t stand this dying by 
inches.” 

“Are you less brave than that deli- 
ecately brought up girl in there?” Rai- 
ner asked reproachfully. 

“Ours are different kinds of courage, 
that is all.” 

“No; yours is only cowardice turned 
inside out.” 

“T don’t care, I can’t stand this. I 
feel death trickling across my soul all 
day long.” 

“Our lives are not our own,” said 
Rainer sternly. “Would you take from 
God’s hands the power of life and 
death?’ 

Wainford did not answer, but turned 
away, leaving the other standing look- 
ing doubtfully after him. For there 
was in his face the look of a desperate 
man. 

About nine o’clock that morning a 
change came over the world’s face. 
The bright sky turned slowly to a dull 
grey, and a heavy leaden horror crept 
over the scene. Then a fierce rustling 
wind rose like a ghostly thing out of 
the earth, and walked about like one 
distraught. The mountains hid them- 
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its approach, and Nature 


selves at 
seemed to shun its coming. 

The two men looked at one another, 
and each read his own thoughts in the 


other’s face. They knew it only too 


well. It was the dreaded tourmente, the 
bitter, clammy, deadly wind before 


which no living thing can exist. Blow- 
ing usually for days, it sweeps the 
mountains, withering up life like the 
air from the wings of the Angel of 
Death. They knew that no aid could 
come to them while it lasted. Its life 
was their death. 

All through that day it blew, and in 
the darkness of the night they could 
hear it with stealthy footsteps wander- 
ing round the hut, now trying the rude 
door with its hand, and now ealling 
to them through the crevices. All 
night they listened to it wailing and 
erying about them like a banshee croon- 
ing over their undug graves. Lying 
silent there, the two men thought of the 
great white death that hung above 
them, and they felt that ere long they 
might be glad that dread friend stood 
waiting to open wide the gates of death 
to let them in. 

In the morning they looked abroad 
with sinking hearts. The tourmente 
still swept across the mountains, and 
the world was blotted out. Ail day 
they remained indoors, not venturing 
to face the icy blast. Slowly they 
watched Death creep closer to them. 
They felt that they were left to meet it 
as best they might. Even Miss Ar- 
buthnot comprehended vaguely that it 
was drawing near. She read the truth 
in her companions’ faces—each saw his 
page in the Book of Life slowly folded 
down, and a hand writing across it, 
F-i-n-i- Thus far the letters went, and 
the missing one would soon be there. 

They waited with what heart they 
could. Their fuel yas exhausted. 
They had watched it disappear with 
hungry eyes; they knew it was their 
life that was burning slowly away. 
The last fragment of their food lay 
untasted beside them. The men would 
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They sat and thought strange, sad 
thoughts, and at times they wrote on 
odd scraps of paper hungry words that 
brought tears to their eyes. 

Late that afternoon Wainford, who 
had for some time sat deep in a morose 
reverie, rose and went out, closing the 
door behind him. He did not speak, 
but his looks were eloquent, and his 
face told strange things. 

Time passed, and he did not return. 
The man and the woman looked from 
time to time uneasily at one another, 
but they did not dare to translate their 
thoughts into speech. 

Long they watched for him, but in 
vain. He came not back, and in time 
they grew accustomed to his absence, 
and only vaguely wondered at his fate. 
Where was he? Whither had he gone? 
They did not ask, but thought silently 
their own thoughts. Their hearts told 
them only too truly. Somewhere out 
in that bitter mist—that was all they 
knew. Somewhere out on those icy 
hills, wrapped in Death’s winding 
sheet, he lay. Gone heavenward. 
Waiting somewhere out in the blue 
void to welcome them again. Some- 
where—somewhere-—-that was all. 

Towards evening a change came 
over the face of things. As if God's 
hand held it back, the fierce tourmente 
drooped, and faltered in the way. The 
angel of destruction folded his wings, 
and passed on. Again the mountains 
stood forth, like witnesses of Time 
against the Earth's despair—calm, 
silent, a visible rebuke to those who 
doubted of the end. 

Again Hope knocked faintly at their 
door, but they would not open now. 
They had made a tryst with Death and 
were waiting to hear his steps. 

That night, when darkness had 
fallen, Rainer rose, and went out to be 
alone with the stars. He advanced to 
the edge of the snowy precipice and 
looked around. He knew it might be 
for the last time. Death was nearing 
them now, and his awful shadow was 
upon them. All about him stood the 


not touch it, but left it for the girl, and | sentinel peaks, silent watchers, calmly 


she, poor thing! could not eat. 
bread no longer seemed to tempt her. 
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Earthly | tenacious of their awful secret, draped 


in the ghostly moonlight that lay upon 
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them like a silver robe. Overhead the 
stars burned their blue lights like pilots 
of the awful void that crept closer to 
see them die. The gaunt vault stood 
like a dense wall of silence, hemming 
in the pinnacles of snow—a_ cold 
phalanx of air, like space gathered into 
a little room. Near and clear the plan- 
ets flamed like watchfires burning at 
heaven’s gates. Below, the village 
lights twinkled ineffectually through 
the dimmer air. He felt like one who 
looks down through a chink in heaven 
to the far earth beneath. 

He peered over the precipice into the 
gulf below. How easy, he thought, 
would it be to leap suddenly down into 
that chasm, and, cheating Fate’s slow 
doom, there grapple with the unknown. 
Death’s mansion is a house whose 
doors stand always open. But it could 
not be. His life was never his own to 
east away, and now his manhood be- 
longed to another. He must bear her 
burden as well as his own. Death, he 
knew, was at hand. As he stood there 
his soul was listening for the sound 
that must soon come—the sound of a 
voice calling in trumpet-tones from the 
heights to prepare for his coming. 

He turned and went into the hut. 
Miss Arbuthnot was reclining with her 
eyes closed in an apathetic reverie. 
He laid his hand softly on _ her 
shoulder. 

“Would you not like to see the face 
of the world again?’ he said quietly. 
“Come out and see how beautiful it can 
be. It will strengthen you to see the 
glory of the earthly hills.” 

He raised her and supported her into 
the open air. At the sight she uttered 
a cry. 

But the grandeur of the scene stifled 
speech. She stood for a full minute 
drinking in the glory of the night. 
Then she turned away. 

“Take me back,” she said, “my soul 
feels giddy.” 

He led her in, and they sat down. 

“It is hard to leave this beautiful 
world, is it not?’ he said. 

She smiled faintly, and her lips 


trembled. The thought was evidently 
still bitter to her. 
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He 
arm. 

“Death may be better than life,” he 
said, with grave kindliness. 

Then he talked to her of life—of its 
shortness and uncertainty, and of the 
suddenness with which its brightest 
day is overcast. He called it a lottery 
where one drew a prize and a thousand 
a blank; spoke of the mirage that 
waters its desert and builds green 
glories on its arid sands—delights that 
recede as we advance towards them. 
He spoke of old age with its waning 
fires; of its dulled perceptions and vain 
regrets; of its little nook by the fireside 
often grudgingly given; of its prison- 
chair soft to the body but hard to the 
mind. 

Then he talked of death—spoke of it 
as universal, and therefore not an evil; 
painted it as the great reconciler and 
sweetener of life—as a uniter rather 
than a divider. 

“Do you fear death very much?” he 
asked, at the end. 

She shuddered. 

“It is not death I fear. It is the dying 
by inches that seems to me so dreadful. 
How terrible it is to think of lingering 
here while hunger like a ravenous wolf 
gnaws the life out of you while you 
slowly turn to ice—oh! I cannot bear 
to think of it.” 

He looked eagerly at her. 

“Would you feel content if you could 
know that your death would not be 
lingering—that it would be painless 
and might come at any moment?” 

“Yes, I think I could feel almost 
happy if I could know that it would be 
so.” 

“Then be glad,” he cried, and there 
was an exulting ring in his voice as he 
spoke. “Our death cannot be long de- 
layed. We are standing very near to 
God. It may come at any moment, and 
when it comes it will be sure and 
sudden.” 

“How?” she asked faintly. 

“Part of the avalanche which broke 
down the crevasse is still hanging right 
above us. I have been watching it 
crawling slowly down towards us all 
yesterday and today. It will soon 


laid his hand gently on her 
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make its spring, and when it does it 
will be all over with us.” 

She drew in a long breath. 

“How long do you expect it will be 
till it falls?’ 

“It may fall at any moment.” 

The suddenness of the call seemed 
to move her, and she paled a little. 
But she did not flinch. 

“Thank God,” she said quietly. “At 
first I was rebellious, and my weak 
humanity reproached God, but now ft 
comes as a deliverer.” 

“Yes, fate is often kinder to us than 
we are to ourselves. For me, I have 
always prayed that I might meet death 
with my manhood about me, so that I 
might stand up to it like a man. It 
seems to me that to be overwhelmed 
by a mountain of snow is a not unen- 
viable death. This day week many 
may pity us, but the wise will envy us. 
Surely it is a beautiful death to die 
among these glorious mountains. We 
shall become a part of them. Our 
names will be forever associated with 
them. We shall be remembered longer 
than kings, and kings will not have 
so kingly a sepulchre. God has led us 
up on to a high mountain and has 
shown us the wonders of the earth. 
‘Come with me,’ He now says, ‘and I 
will show you the glories of the heav- 
enly hills.’ Would we, if we could, re- 
fuse this summons?” 

And so he comforted her, and as the 
heavy-footed hours limped painfully by 
she grew slowly reconciled. His strong 
soul held her drooping spirit up, and 
would not let it go. Ever he pointed 
up the narrow path, and ever she strove 
with faltering steps to follow him. 

Bit by bit they grew weaker in mind 
and body. Hunger and cold sapped 
their strength and deadened their per- 
ceptions. They sat and dreamed 
strange dreams, half of this world and 
half of the next. Their souls strayed 
out and wandered into far-off lands 
where Time stood still. Vague fancies 
floated and swayed across their glim- 
mering ken. Life was a dim web 


through which they looked at a bright 
world beyond, where, in starry mead- 
ows gay with rainbow-colored flowers, 
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they saw themselves wander hand in 
hand with the friends of other days. 
Their dazed brains, like dumb brutes, 
walked joyally in the accustomed 
round. And still that which was deep- 
est in their thoughts came uppermost, 
and still their lives ran in the remem- 
bered ways. 

All night they heard the noise of 
snow and ice falling around them, with 
a dull thud like earth thrown heavily 
upon a coffin-lid. Towards morning a 
mass of snow—precursor of the patient 
avalanche—broke with a hoarse roar 
from its perch, and, just missing its 
prey, thundered by the frail hut that 
trembled as it passed. 

At the sound Rainer’s spirit, restored 
to life, awoke, and returning over who 
knows what countless leagues of time, 
came to the surface with “Adsum” on 
its lips. In the grey dawn he sat up 
dazed and bewildered and _ looked 
around, and as he did so some dim 
thought out of the infinite appeared to 
work in his soul. His eyes seemed to 
look through the walls of the hut, and 
to see things unseen. As he sat there 
striving to grapple with his environ- 
ment, and vainly trying to reconcile it 
with his loosening hold, a well-remem- 
bered sound struck dimly upon his 
wavering sense. Up from the valley 
below floated, low yet clear, the tinkle 
of the village bell calling the people to 
prayer in the little rustic church, and 
the sound recalled him to himself. 
As it ceased he struggled to his feet and 
stood erect. The girl meanwhile 
stirred not, but lay without sign of life. 
She still breathed, but her spirit took 
no note of what went on. 

‘‘Let us sing the first three verses of 
the fiftieth paraphrase to the glory of 
zod,” he said. He paused as if waiting 
for the choir to begin, then, with a look 
of surprise, he took up the air and sang 
them to the end. When he had finished 
he closed his eyes. 

“Let us pray,” he said. 

“Lord God,” he prayed in well- 
remembered words, “we desire anew 
upon this Thy Sabbath to thank Thee 
for all Thy loving kindness to us. We 
thank Thee for the precious gift of 
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life, and for all that makes it beautiful 
—for the bright sunshine, for the flow- 
ers, the trees, and the song of birds. 
We thank Thee for the good things 
which Thou dost abundantly bestow 





Adventurer. 


| 


We are as the grass of the field—to-day 


| green, and to-morrow withering on the 


| ground, 


upon us, and for the capacity to enjoy | 


them. Lord, remember, we 


beseech | 


Thee, those who are in sorrow or want. | 


Feed all those who hunger for earthly 


food, and teach them to hunger rather | 


after heavenly bread. Remember, O 
Lord, the dying and those whose time 
upon the earth is short. We that are in 
health and strength do beseech Thee 
on their behalf.” 

He stopped, and for the space of half 
a minute he seemed to be trying to 
grasp something which slipped ever 
away from his crumbling brain. At 
last he looked up. 

“My dear brethren,” he said, raising 
his voice, “I am not well to-day, and 
cannot remember the subject upon 
which I had intended to speak to you. 
But no matter. God's world is a ser- 
mon on such a day as this. Go out into 
the sunny fields and worship Him 
there. Go and listen to the birds and 
the brooks and the bees. What are 
they trying to say? They are trying to 





| he has no principles. 


speak the name of God with all their | 


and let 
universal 


might. Go and do likewise, 
your hearts join in the 
praise.” 

Again he was silent for the space 
of a minute, during which a look of 
great seriousness overspread his fea- 
tures. Then he spoke again. 

“It is borne in upon me that one of 
our number is at this moment in immi- 
nent peril in the mountainous places of 
the Alps. His name is not vouchsafed 
to me, nor may we know the day or 
hour of his departure. Let us not re- 
fuse our prayers that he and those with 
him may be enabled to accept the sum- 
mons of the Lord with cheerful hearts.” 

“Almighty God.” he prayed once 
more, “who hast created the mountains 
and valleys of the earth, and hast 
spanned them with Thy rainbow in 
token of Thy loving care, we supplicate 
Thee earnestly on behalf of those 
whom Thou art about to call away. 
In the midst of life we are in death. 





cut down by the sickle of 
death. Strengthen them, we beseech 
Thee, to receive cheerfully Thy holy 
will. Lord, be with them in their time 
of trial, and bear them up in their hour 
of need. Take them by the hand and 
lead them to Thy mansion, that they 
may be with Thee forever.” 

There was the silence of death in the 
hut, but outside a low roar shook the 
still air. He did not hear it, but raised 
his hand. 

“May the blessing of God rest upon 
us now and forever!” 

As he spoke, like a deep “Amen” 
thundered from heaven’s gates, the 
crash of the avalanche broke in upon 
him, and Chaos was come. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
AN ITALIAN ADVENTURER.' 
(AN EPISODE IN THE WAR OF THE 
LEAGUE OF CAMBRAY. ) 

A man can so easily be pleasant if 
Leonardo Tris- 
sino was a member of that community 
of agreeable scamps who are popular 
with every one except their near re- 
lations. He married young, his wife 


| being his cousin Tommasina Trento. 


The Trissini and the Trenti were two 
of the leading families of Vicenza, en- 
joying their full share of the municipal 
honors which ine Venetians, most lib- 
eral in the matter of local government, 
left to the discretion of their mainland 
towns. Leonardo was married in 1493, 
and before long he was fast in the 
grip of the Jews. His father-in-law, 
as usual, bore the brunt; he engaged 
to satisfy Leonardo’s creditors, taking 
over the administration of his estate. 
Before long he had also to find a home, 
and make future provision for his 
daughter and grand-children. 


1 The writer is under great obligations to an 
article in the ‘Nuovo Archivis Veneto,” ii. 1, by 
the Abbate Domenico Bostolan. From this he has 
derived many details of Trissino’s career not given 
by Da Porto and Sanuto. 
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Agreeable as Leonardo was, he one, which leads into the very mysteries 


night killed a man. 
a knight, a doctor-of-law, and a public 
official; and Leonardo Trissino was 
forced to fly the country. 

the exile’s letters still exist. 
always appeals for money, which, curi- 
ously enough, he always seemed to get. 


Several of | 
They are | 





Tommasina is never mentioned, but the | 


money must be sent in desperate haste; 
it is almost unnecessary to add that 
the writer had been extremely ill, but 
was now a little better. 

Leonardo’s letters were usually posted 
from the Brenner Pass. An exile from 
Vicenza would naturally make for 
Trent and thence for Innsbruck. The 
Smperor Maximilian had, for political 
and pecuniary reasons, married a Milan- 
ese wife, Bianca Maria Sforza, whose 
household was controlled by one of the 
emperor's chief favorites, the Prince 
of Lichtenstein. When Maximilian 
same, was his custom, to hunt 
chamois in the Tyrol, Prince Lichten- 
stein came with him, and brought in 
his train the Italian refugee who was, 
like many unsatisfactory characters, 
an admirable sportsman. Trissino not 


as 


| drops, 


only kept up with the emperor in his | 


venturous scrambles, but 
beat him. Maximilian was too true a 
sportsman and too great a gentleman, 
to be jealous: he dubbed his comrade a 
Golden Knight. 

It is still a tragedy to have to leave 


sometimes | 


Vicenza, even though no wife be de- | 


serted, though the only creditor be the 
landlord of the comfortable hotel, and 
though all that has been killed be time. 
The city is set upon the plain, but the 
Bacchiglione which sweeps round it 


has still the swing of a mountain tor- | 


rent, and the grove of plane-trees with- 
out the gate gives a sense of cool and 
comfort unusual to Italian towns. 
Northwards stretches the fruitful plain, 
broken by ridges which are the out- 
posts of the Alps: Catherine Cornaro’s 
classic home of Asolo still stands upon 
its wooded height; the walls and tow- 
ers of Marostica, still intact, lie like 
an outspread fan upon the mountain 
slope; the ramparts of Bassano bar the 
narrow outlet of the Val Sngana pass, 


The victim was | of the Alps; the northern horizon is 


a broken hazy line of rock and snow. 
But Vicenza, strange to say, has a 
mountain of its own. Immediately 
outside its gates to the south rises the 
steep ridge of Monte Berico, an unex- 
pected and eccentric outcrop from the 
plain. Hereon are the summer houses 
and the gardens of the Vicentine gen- 
try. Beyond them wood and copse, 
with violets, Christmas roses, snow- 
and yellow wood anemones, 
tempt the walker for miles along the 
promontory which breaks the level sea 
of Lombard plain, whose ripples are 
the young waving wheat and its bil- 
lows the lines of mulberry and elm. 

Vicenza is a conservative town; still 
the centre of a rich agricultural dis- 
trict it has never suffered the social 
and architectural distortions of active 
manufacture. The great families of 
the fifteenth century, the Da Porto, 
the Trissini, the Thieni, the Trenti, are 
the leading gentry still: they live in 
their old palaces: they occupy the 
same seats in their respective parish 
churches beneath the memorial slabs 
of ancestors some centuries apart. On 
the plain their great villas, half farm, 
half country-house, stand back from 
the old highroads among their ricks 
and vineyards and the cottages of their 
hereditary tenantry. Life in the rural 
districts between the Alps and the Po 
changes only with the cycle of the sea- 
sons. The deliberate oxen with their 
creaking carts, the toy ladder of the 
vinedresser, and the Virgilian plough, 
the three-cornered spade, and_ the 
clumsy pruning-hook are as they were 
two thousand years ago. 

Vicenza is beautiful to-day, but at 
the moment when TLeonaréo fled it 
was at the zenith of its glory, for it 
never quite recovered the storm and 
stress of the succeeding years. It is 
true that since then Palladio encased 
many a noble’s house with columned 
fronts, at once pedantic and _ poetic, 
hybrids of severe knowledge and ex- 
uberant imagination. In the palaces 


of Trissino’s friends the round-headed 
Romanesque windows relieved by lit- 
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tle diamonds and cubes of projecting 
brick, remnants of which a sharp eye 
may sometimes even now detect, had 
given place to a frontage of Venetian 
Gothic. But the peculiar glory of the 
Vicentine palace was and is its Gothic 
baleony, hung on gala days with Ori- 
ental carpets on which the ladies leaned 
to watch the horsemen pass. In the 
broad court behind the house the foun- 


tain plashecd and the hounds lay slum- | 


bering in the sun. In the shade of the 
wide balcony above, or in the gardens 
on the hill, the young Vicentine gentry 
read their poems to each other or dis- 
cussed the philosophy of love. Among 
the cynosures of this cultivated group 
was the main authority for our scape- 
grace hero’s story, the young Luigi da 
Porto, poet, letter-writer, and novelist. 





the author of the piteous tale of Romeo | 


and Juliet. As yet, however, he was 
still fresh from his training in the 
court of Urbino, the nursery of high 
culture, graceful soldiery, and fine 
manners. Another ornament was Le- 
onardo’s cousin, Gian Giorgio Trissino. 
He too had his failings in domestic life, 
but his spirit of adventure found vent 
in literary novelties: as a writer of Pla- 
tonic dialogues, and of the first real 
Italian tragedy, “Sofonisba,” he found 
wealth and fame far beyond the limits 
of his native town. 

Under Venetian rule Vicenza had en- 
joyed peace for more than a hundred 
years, and this through the troubled 
fifteenth century when other Italian 
States, when France and England, 
Spain and Germany were racked by 
perpetual war. It is hard to realize to 
the full the bearings of such unbroken 
rest. What great continental city can 
even now boast that it has seen no 
hostile army since 1790? But some 
little foretaste of trouble. thanks to 
Trissino, Vicenza had in 1508, the year 
which preceded that of wrath. The 
Venetian armies were in the mountains 
on the frontiers of the distant Friuli, 
beating back the emperor's troops from 
Cadore, the home of the young Titian. 
Of a sudden the news reached Vicenza 
that some seven thousand German foot, 
with three hundred horse, had on a 





dark rainy night scaled the mountains 
to the south of the Val Sugana, and 
were on the march over the wild table- 
land of the Seven Communes. This 
district was inhabited by a German 
colony which some two centuries be- 
fore had pressed downwards from the 
Alps, and then, when the tide of Teu- 
tonism ebbed, had been left stranded 
as on an Italian Ararat. To the pres- 
ent day it speaks an old German dia- 
lect and leads an old German life. If 
these imperialists crossed the table- 
land, nothing could save Vicenza. 
Many families fled the town, and in 
the Seven Communes the villagers, 
with their priest and cross and sacra- 
ment at their head, went out to pro- 
pitiate or conjure the unwelcome ap- 
parition. The invaders retreated as 
suddenly as they had come; the coun- 
try was probably too inhospitable for 
their maintenance, for, as 2 Venetian 
envoy at the court of Charles the Fifth 
once wrote, in a German army the 
horses eat and the men drink so much 
that they are slow to move and diffi- 
cult to keep. Then came the news that 
the leaders of the band were four Ve- 
netian exiles, and that one of them was 
Leonardo Trissino. 

In the following year the League of 
Cambray had banded Europe against 
the Republic of Saint Mark, and all 
her mainland territory was in a tur- 
moil. Her chosen leader, Bartolommeo 
d’Alviano, visited Vicenza and exam- 
ined the defensive possibilities of the 
town. He began to draw a ring of 
trenches round the city: suburbs were 
destroyed, gardens wasted, mulberry- 
trees cut down. Worst of all he must 
needs enclose a part of Monte Berico 
within his lines, and the luxurious vil- 
las and gardens of the gentry must be 
sacrificed. The peasants instead of 
gathering their spring crops and tend- 
ing their vines, were impressed for 
work upon the trenches; others were 
driven from their homes and lost their 
all. There was loud lamentation: the 
nobles sullenly complained that the 
sacrifice was vain, that should the Ve- 
netians be beaten in the field, the 
works would not be ready for defence, 
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and that if they held their ground they 
would not be needed. But Alviano, a 
rough swaggering soldier, would take 
no denial; a Roman Orsini by adoption, 
he took upon him the overbearing man- 
ners of the house which to the gentler 
Florentines had long been a by-word. 
AS war came nearer, Cremonese gen- 
tlemen passed eastwards under Vene- 
tian escort, that their disaffection 
might be damped by the air of the 
lagoons until the storm was over. 
Then through Vicenza, westwards 
towards the Adda, poured Alviano’s 
levies, clad in his colors, in tight parti- 
colored stockings and jerkins of red 
and white. Mere militia were most of 
these, men who had gever known war, 
and were torn weeping from their 
homes. They would make little fight, 
said the professional cavalry officers 
and young nobles like Da Porto; yet 
when they were called milch-cows by 
the regulars they proved quarrelsome. 
A month more and Alviano was a pris- 
oner in the great rout of Vaild. The 
lion of Saint Mark himself could not 
have fought more fiercely than the too 
venturous general. The milch-cows 
had gone straight at the French, a 
feat unparalleled for Italian infantry 
of that age. They had beaten back 
the foot and charged the guns, only to 
be mown down line behind line by the 
unrivalled French artillery. Bayard, 
with his rear-guard wading to the 
waist through the flooded meadows, 
had completed the discomfiture. But 
never, said the experienced Captain 
Lattanzio of Bergamo, had he seen in- 
fantry fight like these raw recruits. 
Nothing could now stay the French 
advance which swept forward to the 
Mincio. Here at length it paused, con- 
tent with hanging the defenders of 
Peschiera from their ramparts for dar- 
ing to resist a king of France. The 
king had conquered his allotted share; 
the land from the Mincio to the lagoons 
was Maximilian’s portion. Verona, 
Vicenza, and Padua shut their gates 
against the retreating troops. In the 


panic, the Venetian governors, the cap- 
tain, and the judge, lost their custom- 
ary influence. 


The local gentry once 
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more, after a hundred years, reas- 
sumed the iead. Popular as Venetian 
rule was with peasants and artisans, 
the nobles were seldom quite content. 
They resented their inferiority to the 
republic’s rectors who came to rule 
them; they found little employment in 
the republic’s service; their faction. 
fights were quelled, and any injustice 
towards the poor rigorously repressed. 
Now too they were tempted by the 
prospect of imperial titles, while a for- 
eign emperor would ride with a looser 
rein “the restive Italian steed” of 
Dante’s verse. 

Strangely enough there was no em- 
peror to take the magnificent territory 
left at his disposal. Maximilian was 
hunting in the Tyrol; he was no longer 
young, but for him a pair of cities was 
never worth a chamois. In their per- 
plexity the Vicentine nobles bethought 
them of their townsman, Leonardo 
Trissino. His own and his wife’s re- 
lations begged him to offer to the em- 
peror the city which would give itself 
to the first comer; they implored him 
to return, promising money and all 
that he could need. Trissino went joy- 
ously to Prince Lichtenstein; with an 
imperial commission he would win the 
whole Trevisan March, nor cost the 
emperor a ducat ora man. The prince 
despatched him on his venture, prom- 
ising to send the commission after him; 
he thought to himself that no German 
officer could go without a considerable 
force, and he had not the money to 
raise a soldier; should Trissino pros- 
per, well and good, if he should fail, 
there was no great loss, and his master 
was not committed. 


Trissino crossed the Brenner to 
Trent, and there he found six Stra- 
diots, light horsemen from Albania, 


deserters probably from the Venetian 
army. With these as a nucleus he 
gathered some ten horsemen and sixty 
foot and went on his way to Roveredo. 
Meanwhile his extemporized force be- 
gan to dwindle, and he soon found 
himself at the head of some five-and- 
twenty ragamuffins, “bandits, char- 
coal burners, and vagabonds, all black 
and greasy, dirty and tattered.” Of 
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brave words and men in buckram, 


however, Trissino had abundance. 


{ 


| 


He | 


wrote to the town of Schio, which had | 


imperial sympathies, ordering quarters 
for five thousand foot and four hun- 
dred horse; he had already demanded 
the submission of Vicenza; if she 
would not open her gates to Cvwsar, 
he would spare neither life, property, 
nor sex. 

The Venetian governors were still in 
Vicenza, but they had sent off their 
artillery and ammunition, their books 
and military chest to Padua. They 
vainly protested against the proposal 
of the local committee of government 
to surrender to Trissino. Sensible as 
all Venetians were they recognized de- 
feat; they abandoned the insignia of 
office, closed the governmental palace, 
and refused to administer justice. 
deputation of nobles and lawyers, 


clothed in silk, with gold chains round | 


their necks, rode out to Malo to beg 
the exile to re-enter his native town. 
They persuaded him without much ado 
to abstain from quartering upon the 
city his numerous phantom force. 
Trissino was by this time in condition 


A | 


to meet his fashionable friends, for his | 
| of time to think of the long to-morrow. 


ill-used father-in-law had made him a 
present of £10, and sent him twenty 
yards of velvet with five yards of gold 
braid. 

sino returned in splendor after fifteen 
years of exile, escorted by some eighty 


Thus on June 5th, 1509, Tris- | 


horsemen to the sound of drums and | 


trumpets and clanging bells. The Com- 
mittee of Government gave him 
keys; its spokesman made an elegant 
address, to which he paid no attention 
and attempted no reply. Leonardo had 
in fact almost forgotten his native 
tongue; but he pleased every one by 


the | 


his modesty, and was equally agreeable | 


to all comers. The self-appointed gov- 
ernor dismounted at the captain's 
palace, where a magnificent dinner 
awaited him. Hence the town-crier re- 
ceived the order that no townsman 
should bear arms, 
should be responsible for tue transgres- 
sions of their sons, and masters for 
those of their servants; “A most un- 
heard of notice,” wrote the Venetian 


| them till better times. 
and that fathers | 
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chronicler of these events, “learned by 
him from the barbarous Germans be- 
yond the mountains, who are always 
studying how to be more cruel.” The 
order was doubtless needed, for the de- 
parture of the Venetian governors, who 
had slipped from their houses in plain 
clothes and ridden off for Padua, was 
the signal for disturbance. Some of 
the citizens had marched round the 
town in arms, crying Empire, Empire! 
But these were met by the men of the 
poorer suburb of Saint Piero headed 
by one who carried a banner with a 
cock thereon, and these artisans with 
shouts of Saint Mark, Saint Mark! set 
upon the aristocrats and slew a doctor 


of law and others. Nevertheless the 
classes beat the masses back and 
hoisted the banner of the Empire. 


Then in the great oblong piazza night 
was made merry. From the captain’s 
palace and the Court of Justice torches 
flared and huge candles flickered; a 
barrel of powder was bought to pass 
for fireworks; a blazing bonfire on the 
pavement threw up its sparks as though 
to top the giddy height of the ruddy 
bell-tower. Italian men are easily made 
boys; and in nights so short it is waste 


At the head of the chief square in 
every Venetian town stands a column, 
and on it the winged lion with its paw 
upon the open gospel: it is the symbol 
of Venetian sovereignty. This lion 
was by Trissino’s orders dashed into 
atoms on the pavement, and replaced 
by a trumpery gilded eagle. The item 
of payment to the destructive mason 
may still be read. To the artistic Da 
Porto this was a vandal’s act; he cared 
not for the shame done to Venice, but 
for the ruin of a masterpiece of beauty, 
such as the most famous sculptor of 
the ancient world might well have 
earved. The lesser people loved their 
late masters and their lion. They gath- 
ered together the broken limbs and hid 
The less comely 


parts, however, were seized by some 
nobles of Cremona who had escaped 
from Venice and were passing home- 
wards through 
through 


yieenza. 
Montcleone, a 


As they rode 
large village 














at the poor fragments of the lion, 
whereon the villagers fell on them in 
fury, wounding many and killing some. 
This was perhaps the first symptom of 
reaction in favor of Saint Mark, for 
before long every strong village was a 
hornet’s nest to German and French 
invaders. The peasants would cut off 
the convoys, break the bridges, delay 
the siege-trains. Day after day they 
watched the Marquis of Mantua, a 
fierce enemy of their lords, until at 
length they pounced upon him sleep- 
ing, and seized him in his shirt. The 
secret of this was the republic’s even- 
handed justice, elsewhere in Italy, un- 
known. “One thing.” wrote Bayard’s 
biographer, no friendly witness, ‘“‘must 
needs be noted, that never on this 
earth were lords so well loved by their 
subjects as the Venetians have always 
been, and this alone for the great jus- 
tice wherewith they rule them.” 
hundred and fifty years later Harring- 
ton bore witness to Bayard. Since 
then English and French ignoramuses 


and idealists have conspired to blacken | 
the aristocracy, which knew and did | 


its duty to the only grateful poor. 

Trissino, meanwhile, had heen 
vited to take Padua in his 
name. 


in- 


man lanzknechts for the day, 
pressed into his procession all the 
nobles of Vicenza. Da Porto, oppor- 
tunist beyond his years, unwilling to 
commit himself so far, pleaded a bad 
arm, but Trissino would take no ex- 
cuse. 
meet their new ruler returned almost 
mad with joy: he was the most gen- 
erous of mankind; he would give to the 
citizens every imaginable privilege, 
and would divide among the nobles 
the wide estates of the Venetian gen- 
try: the emperor would confirm his 
every act. No wonder that the guns 
thundered and the fifes played. and the 
ladies waved a welcome from their 
balconies as the dandy governor rode 
by. Then it was that the lion over the 


doorway of the captain’s palace was | 
blow. into the air by bombards thrust 
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towards Verona, they jested indecently | 
| dragged from their store-room an im- 





One | 


The Paduans who rode out to | 
| summons, 
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into its belly, while the Buzzacarini 





perial banner hidden for a hundred 
years. As its mouldering folds first 
flapped in the unwonted wind, the cap- 
tain alighted at his palace, where he 
found board and lodging to befit a king. 

A king in truth Trissino For 
fear of offence none dared to ask for 
his commission. From the furthest 
corners of the Friuli came great noble- 
men to crave imperial confirmation of 
their fiefs, or soldiers to beg the com- 
mand of imaginary squadrons. Tris- 
sino himself would laugh with Da 
Porto at the eagerness with which all 
who had any job to perpetrate, would 
turn to him, as though he was the em- 
peror in person. The Venetian troops 
were ordered off the territory of the 
Magnificent Paduan Republic. Paduan 
nobles were commissioned to replace 
Venetians in the fortresses and depen- 
dent townships. All the irksome duties 
upon comestibles were abolished, and 
never was living so cheap in Padua; 
wine there was in such plenty that it 
cost nothing; a halfpenny would buy 
seven eggs or a pound of meat. The 
order was issued that every one, under 


yas. 


| a penalty of fifty ducats, should sweep 
master’s | 
To make his entry more effec- | 
tive he hired a hundred barefoot Ger- | 
and | 


the front of his own house: and every 
one obediently swept. But after all 
the main function was to command the 
troops, and of troops there were none. 
Trissino, imitating the methods of 
Alviano, attempted to enrol militia. 
He ordered all the peasants of the ter- 
ritory between eighteen and forty-five 
years of age to muster in Padua for 
drill. Some five hundred obeyed the 
and on the summer days 
Trissino could be seen in the piazza 
eating cherries while he drilled his 
troops. He undoubtedly dressed his 
part. A dandy by nature, he could now 
satisfy his vanity at his country’s ex- 
pense. Very effective he looked in his 
white velvet tunic frogged with gold, 
his little gold cap stuck on one ear, his 
beard worn in the German fashion, 
and always a bunch of flowers. When 
he was tired of drill he dismissed his 
peasant soldiers, each with a coin to 
buy their lunch; for dirner he told 
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them they should have half a ducat or 
more, and yet they grumbled. Peas- 
ants are rarely content when overfed 
and overpaid. 

Meanwhile outside Padua matters 
went none too well. Trissino had no 
administrative genius. The roads were 
at the mercy of disbanded soldiers and 
loyal peasants; the Paduan merchants 
could not travel. Bassano, indeed, and 
Asolo tendered their submission. Tre- 
viso, the third great city, which should 
complete the conquests promised by 
Trissino, sent a deputation to offer 
him the keys. But he was too timid 
or too slow; he feared the Venetian 
forces encamped at Mestre, and his 
delay gave time to the popular party 
to memorialize its Venetian masters. 
When Trissino’s trumpeter arrived he 
was well-nigh killed. A popular tu- 
mult, headed by a furrier, over-awed 
the gentry. The Venetians took heart 
and threw in troops; the suspected no- 
bles were carried off to Venice. Nor 
was this the only check. Another luck- 
less trumpeter was sent to summon 
Cividale; but out came Paolo Contarini, 
the proveditor, and one hundred Stra- 
diot horse, and gave the trumpeter such 
a fright that never would he go near 
the town again. 

In decrying the Italian soldiery of 
this age modern writers too blindly fol- 
low Machiavelli, whose purpose it was 
not to write history, but to prove theo- 
ries. For him every hired captain was 
a coward, a sluggard, and a traitor. 
Yet many soldiers of fortune and men 
of birth, from all parts of Italy, stood 
firm by Venice in her darkest hour, re- 
organizing her beaten and disordered 
troops, until they once more met the 
barbarians on no unequal terms. Such 
officers were Mariano dei Conti from 
the Roman Campagna, and Count Pie- 
tro Martinengo of the richest house in 
Brescia, courteous gentlemen and well- 
knit athletes. These two, indeed, fell 
in the first battle near the Adda, side 
by side, for they had sworn to stand 
together though their men had _ fled. 
But Lattanzio of Bergamo and Zitolo 
of Perugia fell one after the other at 
their guns when the Venetians, after 





the tide had turned, strove to hurl the 
Franco-Spanish-German forces from 
Verona. Dionisio da Naldo throughout 
the war kept training the fine infantry 
which took their name from his little 
Romagnol village of Brisighella. From 
Tuscan Prato came the Knight of Saint 
John, Fra Leonardo, who from hatred 
to the French offered his services to 
Venice in any capacity which she might 
choose. He was no hireling, for he 
gave his whole fortune, five thousand 
ducats, to the republic that she might 
use it in her need. He too fell late in 
the war at the head of his light horse, 
and the French grieved because they 
had not taken him alive to murder him. 
Another Tuscan was the one-eyed Bal- 
dassare Scipione of Siena, who fought 
through the war from end to end, from 
the western frontier of the Adda to 
the easternmost corner of Friuli; who 
was taken fighting at the Adda, and 
again at the terrible storm of Brescia; 
and who performed the last exploit of 
the war by saving from the scoundrelly 
Swiss allies the artillery which they 
had sought to steal. Baldassare was 
the fastidious Da Porto’s ideal of a 
soldier, a fierce but scientific fighter, 
combining a high character with lit- 
erary culture. The one chivalrous 
champion of Csesar Borgia, he had 
posted in all the chief squares of Eu- 
rope a challenge to any Spaniard who 
should deny that their Catholic Maj- 
esties had not disgraced their honor 
and their crown by their treachery 
towards his fallen chief. 

Upon one of these men of ancient 
virtue, one otherwise unknown to fame, 
the clever adventurer Trissino chanced 
to stumble. He sent a herald to the 
Venetian camp to order Bernardino 
Fortebraccio, the leader of a thousand 
horse, to come and tender his submis- 
sion to the emperor, otherwise he would 
confiscate his patrimony at Lonigo, and 
arrest his wife and children who were 
at Padua. The old soldier's reply is 
an answer not only to Trissino but to 
the Florentine slanderer of Italian sol- 
diery: “I have no wish to desert my 
duty to the Signory. For sixty years 
past I have been her servant and have 
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eaten her bread, and if I had a hun- 
dred sons I would give them all for 
her, and would take no heed.” When, 
too, Trissino sent a governor with a 
hundred foot to the walled township 
of Mirano, Alvise Dardani held the 
fort with a handful of peasants from 
the neighboring villages, and the offi- 
cial slunk back to Padua. 

In winning Padua Trissino virtually 
lost Vicenza. This was natural, for 
in Italy municipal patriotism was so 
strong that every city hated its near- 
est neighbor. The Committee of Gov- 
ernment could keep no order. As soon 
as the imperial eagles were hoisted, 
exiled malefactors flocked into the 
town and lorded it over the citizens. 
They set fire to the palace and the 
town-hall, and burned the books 
wherein the sentences against crim- 
inals were registered. The new gov- 
ernment of Padua was protectionist 
and forbade the people of Vicenza to 
sell their produce in the Paduan mar- 
ket. This infuriated the lower classes, 
already devoted to Saint Mark. When 
a Venetian trumpeter under safe con- 
duct rode up to the walls, the men of 
the suburb of San Piero with cries of 
Marco, Marco! escorted him to the pub- 
lic square, thinking that he had come 
to take the lordship of their town for 
Venice. Each country makes its little 
revolutions differently. Englishmen 
rechristen their Local Board; French- 
men change the terminology of their 
streets; Italians would throw some- 
thing, or somebody, into a river or on 
the pavement. Thus when Charles the 
Eighth had entered Pisa, the people 
threw the Florentine lion from the 
bridge into the Arno; and when a few 
years later the emperor appeared, they 
served the statue of the French king 
as they had served the lion. So too at 
Vicenza the mob threw the gilded eagle 
from his column, and finding in the 
cathedral some banners of the late 
bishop with the emblem of Saint Mark, 
they hoisted them in the eagle’s place. 
The upper classes barricaded them- 


selves in their houses, but the people 
sacked the captain’s palace, which was 
sumptuously draped to greet the arri- 
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val of the imperial commissioner. 
Even Trissino had now lost his spell. 
He wrote to the commune demanding 
suitable apartments and _ sufficient 
funds for the entertainment of him- 
self and his court. He was answered 
that the city could not undertake the 
burden; and when he appealed to the 
Benedictine monks he received a sim- 
ilar refusal. Nevertheless he came by 
torchlight with fifes and drums and 
a company of Germans; he wore a 
wreath of ivy, and his little cap set 
jauntily on one ear covered but the 
one half of his head and seemed like 
to fall. His sojourn was for one night 
only, for he was forced to lodge at his 
own house and at his own expense. 
This visit made matters worse, for he 
persuaded four hundred Vicentine sol- 
diers to follow him to Padua, and on 
their arrival they found the gates shut 
in their faces. Paduans were too proud 
to be dependent on Vicentines. In re- 
turn the soldiers ravaged the surround- 
ing fields, and two were caught and 
hanged at eventide with their faces 
veiled. Such lynch law did not im- 
prove the feeling between the neighbor 
towns. 

The Venetians naturally tried to 
bribe Trissino. Andrea Gritti prom- 
ised that, if he would restore Padua, 
a complete amnesty should be granted 
and Vicenza allowed to choose her own 
master; Trissino should be first Baron 
of Saint Mark; he should receive a 
grant of a fine palace in Venice and 
f.0 a month for the expenses of his 
table. In addition to this were offered 
to him the two strong towns of Citta- 
della and Castelfranco, which face 
each other, the one with its circle, the 
other with its square of walls and tow- 
ers. Of these Trissino should be count 
with free sovereignty, while a hundred 
cuirassiers, two hundred light-horse, 
and five hundred foot were placed 
under his command. Trissino was an 
adventurer, but not a common black- 
guard. He played the grand game, 
and refused the bribe. His mother city 
of Vicenza, he replied, would receive 
the widest privileges from the em- 
peror; for himself he looked for noth- 
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ing. The republic did not despair of 
at least conciliating their 
foe. Many Venetian nobles had for 
some time past withdrawn their 


influential | 


cap- | 


ital from trade and invested it in real | 


estate upon the mainland. They had 
thought that in abandoning their sov- 
ereignty they would still retain their 
private property; but they found them- 
selves mistaken. Trissino scheduled 
their estates, and it was reported that 
half would be applied to the benefit of 
the Paduan municipal pawnbroking 
office, and the other moiety to the ad- 
rantage of the town. Meanwhile the 
crops were ripe, and their proprietors 


were chafing to gather them. The Ve- 
netians strove to induce Trissino to 


respect the rights of private property. 
Hearing that he had sent to Mestre to 
buy a race-horse, the government pre- 
sented one, a strange gift from the city 
of canals. More than this, the secre- 
tary who conducted negotiations was 
empowered to offer £1,000. It not 
known that Trissino took the bribe; 
but he courteously allowed the Vene- 
tian gentry to harvest their crops for 
the current year. 

Encouraged by this concession, the 
republic sent Francesco Cappello to 
renew its former offers. Trissino cher- 
ished a warm regard for the old man 
who, when ambassador in Germany, 
had befriended him in exile: 
had excepted his property from 
schedule of confiscation. Cappello, 
under pretext of an embassy to the 
emperor, took his chaplain, his secre- 


is 


tary, and his barber, and made Padua | 


the first stage of his fictitious journey. 
For further security he disguised him- 
self in a Hungarian dress. But as he 
entered the gate, some soldiers who 
had served under him at Trieste recog- 
nized the magnificent old man, and rev- 
erently saluted him. A little further a 
woman, looking him hard in the face, 
cried, “Hurrah for Saint Mark!” A 
secret interview with Trissino was 


contrived, but the Paduan nobles, very 
jealous of these negotiations, got wind 
of Cappello‘s presence. Trissino, more- 
over, was no longer the sole master, 
for on the same evening as his friend 





and he |} 
the | 
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three imperial commissioners arrived 
at Padua. Cappello slipped safely 
down the Brenta as tar as Stra, but 
here he was arrested by fifty horse- 
men. It nearly went hard with the old 
diplomatist. In spite of his commis- 
sion to the emperor, in spite of his in- 
dignant protests on the violation of the 
law of nations, the provisional govern- 
ment of sixteen members debated a 
motion for his immediate execution. 
The turn of a single vote would have 
cost his life. 

The great coalition against Venice 
was now showing signs of loosening. 
The king of France retired from the 
Mincio to make his triumphal entry 
into Milan. Ferdinand of Aragon and 
the pope had taken, almost without re- 
sistance, all that they desired. The 
emperor was timidly clinging to the 
southern fringes of the Alps, concen- 
trating his forces at Bassano and the 
neighboring walled townlets; his un- 
paid troops were demoralized by plun- 
der. The Venetians plucked up cour- 
age; the nobles Lad now realized that 
in abandoning the territory of their 
State, they were losing their means of 
livelihood. In the Senate it was de- 
bated whether the Levant or Italy, the 
sea or land, offered the fairest field for 
Venetian enterprise: the issue was a 
resolution carried by one vote only, to 
retake Padua. The town was weakly 
held. Trissino and the imperial offi- 
cials had but some three hundred Ger- 
mans, a few Italian lances, and the 
volunteer companies of Paduan nobles; 
the populace was eager to welcome 
Venetian rule. Padua was so near 
Venice that the fortifications had been 
allowed to crumble, and Trissino, bent 
on remitting instead of raising taxes, 
had never looked to their repair. 

On the night of July 16th all Venice 
was astir. Andrea Gritti, the soul of 
the enterprise, had marched the regu- 
lars up to ihe eastern gate of Padua. 
Every available boat from every town- 
ship on the lagoons, from Murano and 
Malamocco, from Torcello to distant 
Chioggia, had been ordered to the chan- 
nels of the Brenta. Thither passed the 
crews and the workmen from the ar- 
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senal; the nobles came in their barges, | 


the citizens in their gondolas and pin- 
naces. Some twenty thousand men in 
a flotilla of four thousand boats were 
gathered on the Brenta. From the vil- 
lages on the banks poured forth the 
peasants, full of tight against the plun- 
dering Germans and the Paduan rebels. 
Yet with all this stir the secret was 
strangely kept, and on that July night 
all Padua was sleeping. At dawn of 
day on the 17th, the anniversary of 
the day on which a little more than 
a century ago Padua had first fallen, 
three wagons with loads of wheat sum- 
moned the guard to open the Codalunga 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


gate, where now there stands the mon- | 


ument of the Venetian victory. The 
last wagoner stopped upon the bridge, 
and then the Venetian horsemen dashed 
in from t! eir ambush and held the gate. 


The Greek light horse, the Uhlans of | 


their day, galloped forward to explore 


the streets; the gentry were in their | 
beds, the people made common cause | 
| although the adventurer was still finely 


with the invaders, and the main Vene- 
tian force pushed its way into the town. 
Trissino was the first to mount, 


but | 


he and his two hundred followers were | 


thrust back to the market-place. 


They | 


: . : . | 
barricaded themselves in the captain's | 
e | 

palace; but the doors were dashed in, | 


the lion banner once more _ floated 
from the balcony, while the great bell 
clanged out the Venetian triumph. 


Trissino, however, was not yet caught. | 


Irom the palace he broke through the 
wall into the stronger castle; and here 
he and his comrades were safe at least 
a night. 

Meanwhile through the gates and 
over the walls of Padua poured sol- 
diers, villagers, and farmers, pillaging 
the houses of the nobles and the Jew- 
ish money-changers. Then towards 
midday arrived the great flotilla, de- 
tained for some hours by fifty brave 
Germans who had defended the half- 
way fort of Stra. Nobles, fishermen, 
and boatmen joined indiscriminately in 
pillage; in vain Gritti risked his life, 
rushing among the plunderers sword 
in hand, until at nightfall he got the 


mastery, and hanged the plunderers | 
forthwith. Next morning the Vene- 
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tian mortars were dragged to the 
piazza and opened fire upon the castle. 
Seven shots sufficed to effect a breach. 
Then Trissino called for a parley at 
the postern. He bargained for his own 
life and that of the imperial treasurer, 
su-rendering his other comrades at dis- 
cretion. He took the gold chain from 
his neck and gave it to a Venetian offi- 
cer; but Gritti, always the most gen- 
erous of victors, returned it, saying, 
“You shall wear this with honor.” Yet 
Trissino did not escape from Padua 
without humiliation. As he passed 
through the streets to the river-gate, 
a poor old woman struck him with all 
her might and cursed him like a Fury. 
All Venice was waiting to see the cap- 
tives come; but their arrival was pur- 
posely delayed till night, and only the 
nobles were abroad when they were 
landed in front of the doge’s palace. 
Lorenzo Loredano to the other pris- 
oners gave a courteous greeting; but 
to Trissino he vouchsafed no word, 


dressed with his golden cap, his mas- 
sive chain, and his white veivet tunic 
frogged with gold. 

The prisoners, ten in all, Germans 
and Italians, were kindly used. The 
Ten examined Trissino, and finding 
him suffering from a wound, gave him 
a better prison. Maximilian did not 
forget his brother sportsman. Person- 
ally, and through Prince Henry of 
Brunswick, he complained of the treat- 
ment of the captives, and threatened 


| reprisals. The doge replied that the 
emperor was misinformed, that the 
prisoners, including ‘Trissino, were 





kindly treated and were only prevented 
from escaping. Towards the close of 
the year Trissino and others were 
taken from the prison and lodged in 
the captain’s house, where they could 
freely hold intercourse with their fel- 
lows. In February, 1510, the four chief 
Germans abused their privilege, and 
while the guards were guzzling, broke 
through a walled-up doorway and es- 
eaped. Trissino paid the penalty, for 


he was led back to the strong prison, 
and here just one year later he died 
of a broken heart. 
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Thus ended a remarkable adventurer, 
with his high ambitions, his winning 
manners, his love for velvet and gold 
braid and flowers. He had played for 
a high stake; that he lost was not all 
a fault of his. Without a ducat or a 
trooper he had kept his word, and won 
for the emperor a priceless territory. 
Had Maximilian followed his friend 
in the field as keenly as he followed 
him in the chase, the quarry might 
never have been let slip. Yet Maximil- 
ian was not a man of sentiment and 
was not forgetful. When in the half 
light of a wet November morning the 
lion of Saint Mark sprang upon Vi- 
cenza, the house of Trissino fled from 
its claws, and for love of its scape- 
grace member found shelter with the 
emperor. And when after seven years 
of fight the war grew weary, Gian 
G‘orgio Trissino was chosen to nego- 
tiate the peace; for Maximilian was 
known to cherish the name of his agile 
comrade in the breezy Tyrol moun- 
tains, who in his cause had pined to 
death behind the prison bars above the 
sluggish waters of the canal. 





From Temple Bar. 
A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

Mam’selle Zilda Chaplot keeps the 
station hotel at St. Armand, in the 
French country. 

The hotel is like a wooden barn with 
doors and windows, not a very large 
barn either. The station is merely a 
platform of planks between the hotel 
and the rails. The railroad is roughly 
made; it lies long and straight in a flat 
land, snow-clad in winter, very dusty 
in the summer sun, and its line is only 
softened by a long row of telegraph 
poles, which seem to waver and tremble 
as the eye follows their endless repeti- 
tion into the distance. In some curious 
way their repetition lends to the stark 
road a certain grace. 

When Zilda Chaplot was young there 
were fewer wires on these telegraph 
poles, fewer railway-lines opposite the 
station, fewer houses in St. Armand 
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which lies half a mile away. The 
hotel itself is the same, but in those days 
it was not painted yellow, as it is now, 
and was not half so well kept. The 
world has progressed by twenty years 
since mam’selle was a girl, and, also, 
she owns the place herself now, and is 
a much better inn-keeper than was her 
father. 

Mam’selle Chaplot is a very active 
person, tall, and somewhat stout. Her 
complexion is brown; her eyes are very 
black; over them there is a fringe of 
iron-grey hair, which she does up in 
curl-papers every night, and which, 
in consequence, stands in very tight 
little curls all day. 

(Mam’selle Chaplot minds her affairs 
well; she has a keen eye to the main 
chance. She is sometimes sharp, a 
trifle fiery, but on the whole she is good- 
natured. There are lines about the 
contour of her chin, and also where 
the neck sweeps upward, which sug- 
gest a more than common power of 
satisfaction in certain things, such as 
dinners and good sound sleep, and good 
inn-keeping—yes, and in spring flowers, 
and in autumn leaves and winter sun- 
sets. Zilda Chaplot was formed for 
pleasure, yet there is no tendency latent 
in her which could have made her a 
voluptuary. There are some natures 
which have so nice a proportion of 
faculties that they are a law of moder- 
ation to themselves. They take such 
keen delight in small pleasures that to 
them a little is enough. 

The world would account Mam’selle 
Chaplot to have had a life of toil and 
stern limitations; a prosperous life, 
truly, for no one could see her without 
observing her prosperity, but still a 
hard, dry life. Even her neighbors, 
whose ideas of enjoyment do not soar 
above the St. Armand level, think that 
her lot would be softer if she married. 
Many of the men have offered mar- 
riage, not with any disinterested 
motive, it is true, but with kindly in- 
tent. They have been set aside like 
children who make requests unreason- 
able, but so natural for them to make 
that the request is hardly worth 
noticing. The women relatives of these 
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rejected suitors have boasted to mam’- 
selle of their own domestic joys, and 
have drawn the contrast of her state 
in strong color. Zilda only says 
‘“‘Chut!” or she lifts her chin a little, 
so that the pretty upward sweep of the 
neck is apparent, and lets them talk. 
Mam’selle is not the woman to be 
turned out of her way by talk. 

The way of single blessedness is not 
chosen by Zilda Chaplot because of any 
fiction of loyalty to a quondam lover. 
Her mind is such that she could not 
have invented obligations for herself, 
because she has not the inventive 
faculty. No, it is simply this: Mam’- 
selle Chaplot loved once, and was 
happy; her mind still hugs the memory 
of that happiness with exultant re- 
serve; it is enough; she does not desire 
other happiness of that sort. 

When she looks out on the little 
station platform and sees the loungers 
upon it, once and again she lets her 
busy mind stop in its business to 
think of some one else she was once 
accustomed to see there. When she 
looks with well-practised critical eye 
down the hotel dining-room, which is 
now quite clean and orderly, when she 
is scolding a servant, or serving a cus- 
temer, her mind will revert to the room 
in its former rough state, and she will 
remember another customer who used 
to eat there. When the spring comes, 
and far and near there is the smell 
of wet moss, and shurbs on the wide 
flat land shoot forth their leaves, and 
the fields are carpeted with violets, 
then mam/’selle looks round and hugs 
her memories, and thinks to herself, 
“Ab! well, I have had my day.” And 
because of the pleasant light of that 
day she is content with the present 
twilight, satisfied with her good dinners 
and her good management. 

This is the story of what happened 
twenty years ago. 

St. Armand is in the French country 
which lies between the town of Quebec 
and the townships where the English 
settlements are. At that time the rail- 


way had not been very long in exist- 
ence; two trains ran southward from 
the large towns in the morning, and 
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two trains ran northward to the large 
towns in the evening; besides these, 
there was just one local train which 
came into St. Armand at noon, and 
passengers arriving at noon were 
obliged to wait for the evening train to 
get on further. 

There were not many passengers by 
this short local line. Even on the main 
line there was little trafic that affected 
St. Armand. Yet most of the men of 
the place found excuse of business or 
pleasure to come and watch the advent 
of the trains. The chief use of the sta- 
tion platform seemed to be for these 
loungers; the chief use of the bar at 
the hotel was to slake their thirst, al- 
though they were not on the whole an 
intemperate lot. They stood about in 
homespun clothes and smoked. A lazy, 
but honest set of humble-minded 
French papists were the men at St. 
Armand. 

It was on the station platform that 
Zilda Chaplot came out in society, as 
the phrase might be. She was not a 
child, for when her father took the 
place she was twenty-four. There was 
red in her cheeks then, and the lashes 
of her eyes were long; her hair was not 
curled, for it was not the fashion, but 
brushed smoothly back from broad, low 
brows. She was tall, and not at all 
thin. She was very strong, but less 
active in those days, as girls are often 
less active than women. When Zilda 
had leisure she used to stand outside 
the hotel and watch the men on the 
platform. She was always calm and 
dignified, a little stupid perhaps. She 
did not attract a great deal of attention 
from them. 

They were all French at St. Armand, 
but most of the strangers which chance 
brought that way spoke English, so 
that the St. Armand folks could speak 
English also. 

Anything which is repeated at ap- 
preciable intervals has to occur very 
often before the unscientific mind will 
perceive the law of its repetition. There 
was a little red-haired Englishman, 
John Gilby by name, who traveued 
frequently that way. It was a good 
while before the loungers on the station 
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remarked that upon a certain day in the 
week he always arrived by the local 
train and waited for the evening train 
to take him on to Montreal. It was, in 
fact, Gilby himself who pointed out to 
them the regularity of his visits, for he 
was of a social disposition, and could 
not spend more than a few afternoons 
at that dull, isolated station without 
making friends with some one. He 
travelled for a firm in Montreal; it was 
his business to make a circuit of cer- 
tain towns and villages in a certain 
time. He had no business at St. Ar- 
mand, but fate and the ill-adjusted 
time-table decreed that he should wait 
there. 

This little red-haired gentleman—for 
gentleman, in comparison with the St. 
Armand folk, he certainly was—was a 
thorough worldling in the sense of 
knowing the world somewhat widely 
and corresponding to its ways, al- 
though not to its evil deeds. Indeed, 
he was a very good sort of man, but 
such a worldling, with his thick gold 
chain, and jaunty clothes, and quick 
way of adjusting himself to passing 
circumstance, that it was some time 


before his good-natured sociableness 
won in the least upon the station 
loungers. They held aloof, as from an 


explosive, not knowing when it would 
begin to emit sparks. He was short in 
stature, much shorter than the hulking 
fellows who stood and surveyed him 
through the smoke of their pipes, but 
he had such a cocky little way with him 


that he overawed them much more 
than a big man would have done. Out 


of sheer dulness, he took to talking to 
Zilda. 

Zilda stood with her back against the 
wall. 

“Fine day,” 
side her. 

“Oui, monsieur.” 

Gilby had taken his cigar from his 
mouth. and held it between two fingers 
of his right hand. Her countrymen com- 


said Gilby, stopping be- 


monly held their pipes between their 
thumb and finger. To Zilda, Gilby'’s 
method appeared astonishingly elegant, 
but she hardly seemed to observe it. 

said | 


“You have a flat country here,” 
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he, looking round at the dry summer 
fields; “rather dull, isn’t it?” 

“Oui, monsieur.” 

“Don’t you speak English?’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Zilda. 

This was not very interesting for 
Gilby. He had about him a good deal 
of the modern restlessness that cannot 
endure one hour without work or 
amusement. He made further efforts 
to make up to the men; he asked them 


questions with patronizing kindness, 
he gave them scraps of information 


upon all subjects of temporary interest, 
with a funny little air of pompous im- 
portance. When by mere force of 
habit they grew more familiar with 
him, he would strut up and engage 
them in long conversations, listen to 
all they said with consummate good- 
nature, giving his opinion in return. 
He was wholly unconscious that he 
looked like a bantam crowing to a 
group of larger and more sleepy fowls, 
but the Frenchmen perceived the like- 
ness. 

As the months wore on he did them 
good. They needed waking up, those 
men who lounged at the station, and he 
had some influence in that directioh; 
not much, of course, but every traveller 
has some influence, and his was of a 
lively, and, on the whole, of a beneficial 
sort. The men brought forth a mood 
to greet him which was more in corre- 
spondence with his own. 

When winter came the weather was 
very bleak; deep snow was all around. 


Gilby disliked the closeness of the 
hotel, which was sealed to the outer 
air. 


“Whew!” he would say, “you fellows, 
let us do something to keep ourselves 
warm.” And after much exercise of 
his will, which was strong, he actually 
had the younger men all jumping with 
him from a wood pile near the platform 
to see who could jump furthest. He 
was not very young himself; he was 
about thirty, and rather bald; the men 


who were with him were much 
younger, but he thought nothing of 
that. He led them on, and incited them 


to feats much greater than his own, 
with boisterous challenges and loud 
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bravos. Before he jumped himself he 
always made mock hesitation for thelr 
amusement, swinging his arms, and ap- 
parently bracing himself for the leap. 
Perhaps the deep frost of the country 
made him frisky because he was not 
accustomed to it; perhaps it was ai- 

yays his nature to be noisy and absurd 
when he tried to be amusing. Certain 
it was that it never once occurred to 
him that under the French politeness 
with which he was treated, under the 
sincere liking which they really grew 
to have for him, there was much quiet 
amusement at his expense. It was just 
as well that he did not know, for he 
would have been terribly affronted; as 
it was, he remained on the best of 
terms with them to the end. 

The feeling of amusement found vent 
in his absence in laughter and mimicry. 
Zilda joined in this mimicry; she 
watched the Frenchmen strut along the 
platform in imitation of Gilby, and 
smiled when their imitation was good. 
When it was poor she cried, ‘‘Non, ce 
n’est pas comme ¢a,” and she came out 
from the doorway and showed them 
how to do it. Her imitation was very 
good indeed, and excited much laugh- 


ter. This showed that Zilda had been 
waked into greater vivacity. Six 


months before she could not have done 
so good a piece of acting. 

Zilda’s exhibition would go further 
than this; excited by success, she 
would climb the wood pile, large and 


heavy as she was, and, standing upon | 


its edge, would flap her arms and 
flutter back in a frightened manner 
and brace herself to the leap, as Gilby 
had done. She was aided in this repre- 


sentation by her familiarity with the | 


habits of chickens when they try to 
get down from a high roost. The 
resemblance struck her; she would cry 
aloud to the men:— 

“Voici monsieur Geelby, le poulet qui 
a peur de descendre!” 

The fact that at the thought of mim- 
icking Gilby, Zilda was roused to an 
unwarranted glow of excitement, 
showed, had any one been wise enough 
to see it, that she felt some inward 


cause of pleasurable excitement at the 
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mention of his name. A narrow nature 
cannot see absurdity in what it loves, 
but Zilda’s nature was not narrow. 
She had learnt to love little Gilby in a 
fond, deep, silent way that was her 
fashion of loving. 

He had explained to her the prina- 
ciples of ventilation and why he dis- 
liked close waiting-rooms. Zilda could 
not make her father learn the lesson, 
but it bore fruit afterwards when she 
came into power. Gilby had explained 
other things to her, small practical 
things, such as some points in English 
grammar, some principles of taste in 
woman’s dress, how to choose the 
wools for her knitting. how to make 
muffins for his tea. It was his kindly, 
conceited, didactic nature that made 
him instruct whenever he talked to her. 
Zilda learned it all, and learned also to 
admire and love the author of such 
wisdom. 

It was not his fault; it was not hers. 
It was the result of his gorgeous watch- 
chain and his fine clothes and _ his 
worldly knowledge, and also of the fact 
that because of his strict notions and 
conceited pride it never occurred to him 
to be gallant or to make love to her. 
Zilda, the hotel-keeper’s daughter, was 
accustomed to men who offered her 
light gallantry. It was because she did 
not like such men that she learned to 
love—rather the better word might be, 
to adore—little John Gilby. From 
higher levels of taste he would have 
been seen to be, in external notions, a 
common, vulgar little man, but from 
Zilda’s standpoint, even in matters of 
outward taste he was an ideal; and 
Zilda, placed as she was, quickly per- 
ceived, what those who looked down 
upon him might not have discovered, 
that the heart of him was very good. 
“Mon Dieu, but he is good!” she would 
say to herself, which was simply the 
fact. 

All winter long Gilby came regularly. 
Zilda was happy in thinking of him 
when he was gone, happy in expecting 
him when he was coming, happy iu 
making fun of him so that no one ever 
suspected her affection. All that long 
winter, when the snow was deep in the 
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fields, and the engines carried snow- 
ploughs, and the loungers about the 
station wore buffalo coats, Zilda was 
very happy. Gilby wore a dogskin 
eap and collar and cuffs; Zilda thought 
them very becoming. Then spring 
came, and Gilby wore an Inverness 
cape, which was the fashion in those 
days. Zilda thought that little Gilby 
looked very fascinating therein, al- 
though she remarked to her father that 
one could only know he was there be- 
cause the cape strutted. Then summer 
came and Gilby wore light tweed 
clothes. The Frenchmen always wore 
their best black suits when they trav- 
elled. Zilda liked the light clothes 
best. 

Then there came a time when Gilby 
did not come. No one noticed his ab- 
sence at first but Zilda. Two weeks 
passed and then they all spoke of it. 
Then some one in St. Armand ascer- 
tained that Gilby had had a rise in the 
firm in which he was employed, that 
he sat in an office all day and did not 
travel any more. Zilda heard the 
story told, and commented upon, and 
again talked over, in the way in which 
such matters of interest are slowly 
digested by the country intellect. 

Alas! then Zilda knew how far she 
had travelled along a flowery path 
which, as it now seemed to her, led to 
nowhere. It was not that she had 
wanted to marry Gilby; she had not 
thought of that as possible; it was only 
that her whole nature summed itself up 
in an ardent desire that things should 
be as they had been, that he should 
come there once a week, and talk poli- 
tics with her father and other men, 
and set the boys jumping, and eat the 
muffins he had taught her to make for 
his tea. And if this might not be, she 
desired above all else to see him again, 
to have one more look at him, one more 
smile from him of which she could 
take in the whole value, knowing it to 
be the last. How carelessly she had 
allowed him to go, supposing that he 
would return! It was not her wish to 


express her affection or sorrow in any 
way; it was not her nature to put her 
holy 


emotions into words; but ah, 
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saints! just to see him again, and at 
least take leave of him with her eyes! 

It was very sad that he should simply 
cease to come, yet that she knew was 
just what was natural; a man does not 
bid adieux to a railway station, and 
Zilda knew that she was, as it were, 
only part of the station furniture. She 
resented nothing; she had nothing to 
resent. 

So the winter came again, and Christ- 
mas, and again the days grew longer 
over the snowfields. Zilda always 
looked for the sunsets now, for she had 
been taught that they were beautiful. 
She cultivated geraniums and petunias 
in pots at her windows, just as she had 
done for many winters, but she would 
stop oftener to admire the flowers 
now. 

The men had taken again to con- 
gregating in the hot, close bar-room, 
or huddling together in their buffalo 
coats, smoking in the outer air. Zilda 
looked at the wood pile, from which 
no one jumped now, with weary eyes. 
It had grown intolerable to her that 
now no one ever mentioned Gilby; she 
longed intensely to hear his name or 
to speak it. She dared not mention him 
gravely, soberly, because she was con- 
scious of her secret which no one sus- 
pected. But it was open to her to re- 
vive the mimicry. “Voici monsieur 
Geelby,” she would cry, and pass along 
the station platform with consequential 
gait. A great laugh would break from 
the station loungers. “Encore,” they 
cried, and Zilda gave the “encore.” 

There was only one other relief she 
found from the horrible silence which 
had settled down upon her life concern- 
ing the object of her affection. At 
times when she lay awake in the quiet 
night, or at such times as she found 
herself within the big stone church of 
St. Armand, she prayed that the good 
St. Anne would intercede for her that 
she might see monsieur Geelby once 
more. 

This big church of St. Armand had a 
great pointed roof of shining tin. It 
was a bright and conspicuous object 
always in that landscape; under sum- 
mer and winter sun it glistened like 
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some huge lighthouse reflector. All 
her life afterwards, whenever Zilda 
went out on the station platform, for a 
breath of air, for a moment’s rest and 
refreshing, or, on business intent, to 
chide the loungers there, the roof of 
this church, at a half mile’s distance, 
twinkled brightly before her eyes, set in 
green fields or in a snow-buried world; 
and every time it caught her eye it 
brought to her mind more or less dis- 
tinctly that she had in her own way 
tested religion and found it true, be- 
cause the particular boon which she 
had demanded at this time had been 
granted. 

It was a happy morn of May; the 
snow had just receded from the land, 
leaving it very wet, and spring was 
pushing on all the business she had to 
do with almost visible speed. The 
early train came in from Montreal as 
usual, and who should step out of it but 
Gilby himself! He was a little stouter, 
a little more bald, but he skipped down 
upon the platform, radiant as to smile 
and the breadth of his gold watch- 
chain, and attired in a check coat 
which Zilda thought was the most per- 
fect thing in costume which she had 
ever beheld. 

In a flash of thought it came to Zilda 
that there would be more than a mo- 
mentary happiness for her. “Ah, mon- 
sieur Geelby, do you know that the river 
has cut into the line three miles away, 
and that this train can go no further 
till it is mended.” 

Gilby was distinctly annoyed; he had 
indeed left town by the earlier of the 
two morning trains in oruer to stop an 
hour and take breakfast at St. Armand; 
he had been glad of the chance of doing 
that, of seeing Chaplot and his daugh- 
ter and the others; but to be stopped at 
St. Armand a whole day—he made ex- 
hibition of his anger, which Zilda took 
very meekly. Why had the affair not 
been telegraphed? Why were busy 
men like himself brought out of the 
city when they could not get on to do 
their work? 

There were other 


voices besides 


Gilby’s to rail; there were other voices 
besides Zilda’s to explain the disaster. 


| take him back with it. 
| good would this journey do her? 
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In the midst of the babel Zilda slipped 
away to make muffins hastily for 
Gilby’s breakfast. Her heart was 
singing within her, but it was a tremu- 
lous song, half dazed with delight, half 
frightened, fearing that with his great 
cleverness he would see some way to 
proceed on his journey although she 
saw none. 

When she came out of the kitchen 
with the muffins in her hand her sun- 
shine suddenly clouded. Gilby, uncon- 
scious that a special breakfast was 
preparing for him, had hastily swal- 
lowed coffee and walked on to the site 
of the breakdown to see for himself 
how long the mending would take. 

It was as if one, looking through long 
hours for the ending of night, had seen 
the sunrise, only to see the light go out 
suddenly again in darkness. Zilda felt 
that her heart was broken. Her dis- 
appointment grew upon her for an 
hour, then she could no longer keep 
back the tears; because she had no 
place in which to weep, she began to 
walk away from the hotel down the 
line. There was no one to notice her 
going; she was as free to go and come 
as the wild canaries that hopped upon 
the budding bramble vines that grew 
upon the railway embankment, or the 
blue-breasted swallows that sat on the 
telegraph wire. 

At first she only walked to hide her 
tears; then gradually the purpose 
formed within her to go on to the break 
in the road. There was no reason why 
she should not go to see the mishap. 
Truly there had been many a break- 
down on this road before and Zilda had 
never stirred foot to examine them, but 
now she walked on steadily. Her fear 
told her that Gilby might find some 
means of getting on to the next station, 
some engine laden with supplies for the 
workmen from the other station might 
If so, what 
Ah, 
but perhaps the good God would allow 
her to see him first, or—well, she 
walked on, reason or no reason. 

The sun was high, the blue of the sky 
seemed a hundred miles in depth, and 
not wisp or feather of cloud in it any- 
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where! Where the flat fields were 
untilled they were very green, a green 
that was almost yellow, it was so 
bright. The river which furtheron had 
done damage to the line, here ran close 
to it some distance, consequently 
Zilda came to the river before she 
reached the scene of the disaster. The 
river banks at this season were marshy 
green like plush or velvet when it is 
lifted dripping from green vats of the 
brightest dye. There were some trees 
by the river bank, maples and elms, 


and every twig was tipped with a 
crimson gem. Zilda did not see the 


beauty of the river; she regarded noth- 
ing until she came to a place where a 
foot track was beaten down the side 
of the embankment, as if apparently to 
entice walkers to stray across a bit 
of the meadow and so cut off a large 
curve of the line. At this point Zilda 
heard a loud, chirpy voice calling, 
“Hi! hi! who’s there? Is any one 
there?” 

Zilda did not know from whence the 
voice came, but she knew from whom 
it came. It was Gilby’s voice, and she 
stopped, her soul ravished by the music. 
All the way along, bobolinks, canaries, 
and song-sparrows had been singing 
to her, the swallows and red-throats 
had been talking; everywhere among 
the soft spongy mosses, the singing 
frog of the Canadian spring had been 
filling the air withits one soft, whistling 
note. Zilda had not heard them, but 
now she stopped suddenly, with head 
bent, listening eager, enraptured. 

“Hi! hi!’ called the voice again. 
any one there?” 

Zilda went down the bank half way 
among the bushes and looked over. 
She saw Gilby sitting at the edge of 
the meadow almost in the river water. 
She saw at once that something was 
wrong. His attitude was as natural as 
he could make it, such an attitude as a 
proud man might assume when pain is 
chaining him in an awkward position, 
but Zilda saw-.that he was injured. 
Her heart gave a great bound of 
pleasure. Ah! her bird was wounded 


“Is 


in the wing: she had him now, for a 
time at least. 
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“You! mam’selle Zilda,” he said in 
surprise; “how came you here?” 

“I wished to see the broken road, 
monsieur.”” There was nothing in her 
voice or manner then or at any other 
time to indicate that she took a special 
interest in him. 

“Do you often take such long walks?” 
he asked with curiosity. 

Zilda shrugged her 
“Sometimes; why not?’ 

She could not have told why she 
dissembled; it was instinct just as it 
Was the instinct of his proud little 
spirit to hate to own that he was help- 
less. “Look here,” he said, “I slipped 
on the bank, and I—I think I have 
sprained my ankle.” 

“Oui, monsieur,” said Zilda. 

Her manner evinced no surprise; her 
stolidity was grateful to him. 

Stooping down, she took his foot in 
her hand, gently, but as firmly as if it 
had been a horse’s hoof. She straight- 
ened it, unlaced his muddy boot, and 
with strong hands tore the slit further 
open until she could take it off. 

“Look here,” he said, with a little 
nervous shout of laughter, ‘‘do you not 
know you are hurting me?” It was the 
only wince he gave, although he was 
faint with pain. 

“Oui, monsieur’’—with a smile as firm 
and gentle as her touch. 

She took off her hat, and, heedless of 
the ribbon upon it, filled it with water 
again and again and drenched the 
swollen leg. It was so great a relief 
to him that he hardly noticed that she 
stood ankle-deep in the river to do it. 
She wore a little red tartan shawl upon 
her shoulders, and she dipped this also 
in the river, binding it round and round 
the ankle, and tying it tight with her 
own bootlace. 

“Thank you,” said he; “you are really 
very good, mam’selle Zilda.” 

She stood beside him; she was 
radiantly happy, but she did not show 
it much. She had him there very safe; 
it mattered less to her how to get him 
away; yet in a minute she said:— 

“Monsieur had better move a little 
higher up: he is very uncomfortable.” 

He knew that much better than she, 


shoulders. 


. 
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but he had borne all the pain he could 
just then. He nodded as if in dismissal 


of the idea. “Presently. But, in the 
mean time, Zilda, sit down and see 


what a beautiful place this is; you have 
not looked at it.” 

So she found a stone to sit on, 
immediately her eyes were opened 
she saw the loveliness around her. 

The river was not a very broad one, 
but ah! how blue it was, with a glint 
of gold on every wave. The trees that 
stood upon either bank cast a lacework 
of shadow upon the carpet of moss and 
violets beneath them. The buds of the 
maples were red. On a tree near them 
a couple of male canaries, bright gold 
in the spring season, were hopping and 
piping; then startled, they flew off in a 
straight line over the river to the other 
shore. 

“See them,” said Gilby; “they look 
like streaks of yellow light!” 

“I see,” said Zilda, and she did see for 
the first time. 

Now Gilby had a certain capacity for 
rejoicing in the beauties of nature; it 
was overlaid with huge conceit in his 
own taste and discernment and a love 
of forcing his observations on other 
people, but the flaws in his character 
Zilda was not in a position to see. The 
good in him awakened in her a higher 
virtue than she would otherwise have 
known; she was unconscious of the 
rest, just as eyes which can see form 
and not color are unconscious of the 
bad blending of artificial hues. 


and 
and 


Presently Zilda rose up. “I. will 
make monsieur more comfortable,” 


she said, and she lifted him to a drier 
place upon the bank. 

This was mortifying to little Gilby; 
his manner was quite huffy for some 
minutes after. 

Zilda had her own ideas of what she 
would do. She presently left him alone 
and walked on swiftly to the place of 
the breakdown. There she borrowed a 
hand-car; it was a light one that could 
be worked easily by two men, and 
Zilda determined to work it alone. 
While she was coming back along the 
iron road on the top of the narrow 


embankment, Gilby could see her from 
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where he sat—a stalwart young woman 
in homespun gown, stooping and rising 
with regular toilsome movement as she 
worked the rattling machine that came 
swiftly nearer. 

When the carriage thus provided for 
him was close at hand, the almost 
breathless Zilda actually proposed’ to 
exert her strength to carry Gilby up to 
it. He insisted upon hopping on one 
foot supported by her arms; he did not 
feel the slightest inclination to lean 
upon her more than was needful, he 
was too. self-conscious and _ proud. 
Even after she had placed him on the 
ear, he kept up an air of offence for a 
long time just because she had proved 
her strength to be so much greater than 
his own. His little rudenesses of this 
sort did not disturb Zilda’s tranquillity 
in the least. 

Gilby sat on the low platform of the 
hand-car. He looked like a bantam 
cock whose feathers were much ruffled. 
Zilda worked at the handles of the 
machine; she was very large and 
strong, all her attitudes were statu- 
esque. The May day beamed on the 
flat spring landscape through which 
they were travelling; the beam found a 
perfect counterpart in the joy of Zilda’s 
heart. 

So she brought Gilby safely to the 
hotel and installed him in the best room 
there. The sprain was a very bad one. 
Gilby was obliged to lie there for a 
month. Sometimes his friends came 
out from the town to see him, but not 
very often, and they did not stay long. 
Zilda cooked for him, Zilda waited 
upon him, Zilda conversed with him tm 
the afternoons when he needed amuse- 
ment. This month was the period of 
her happiness. 

When he was going home, Gilby felt 
really very grateful to the girl. He 
had not the slightest thought of making 
love to her; he felt too strongly on the 
subject of his dignity and his principles 
for that; but although he haggled with 
Chaplot over the bill, he talked in a 
bombastic manner about making Zilda 
a present. 

It did not distress Zilda that he should 
quarrel with her father’s bill; she 
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had no higher idea in character than 
that each should seek his own in all 
things; but when Gilby talked of giving 
her a present she shrank instinctively 
with an air of offence. This air of 
offence was the one betrayal of her 
affection which he could observe, and 
he did not gather very much of the 
truth from it. 

“I will give you a watch, Zilda,” he 
said, “a gold watch; you will like 
that.” 

“No, monsieur.” Zilda’s face was 
flushed and her head was high in the 
air. 

“IT will give you a ring; you would like 
that—a golden ring.” 

“No, monsieur; I would not like it at 
all.” 

Gilby retired from the discussion that 
day feeling some offence and a good 
deal of consternation. He thought the 
best thing would be to have nothing 
more to do with Zilda; but the next 
day, in the bustle of his departure, 
remembering all she had done for him, 
he relented entirely, and he gave her a 
kiss. 

Afterwards, when the train was at 
the station, and Chaplot and Zilda had 
put his bags and his wraps beside him 
on a cushioned seat, Gilby turned and 
with great politeness accosted two fine 
ladies who were travelling in the same 
earriage and with whom he had a 
slight acquaintance. His disposition 
was at once genial and vain; he had 
been so long absent from the familiar 
faces of the town that his heart 
warmed to the first townsfolk he saw; 
but he was also ambitious; he wished 
to appear on good terms with these 
women, who were his superiors in 
social position. 

They would not have anything to do 
with him, which offended him very 
much; they received his greeting coldly 
and turned away; they said within 
themselves that he was an intolerably 
vulgar little person. 

But all her life Zilda Chaplot lived a 
better and happiér woman because she 
had known him. 

L. DOUGALL. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF LORD SALISBURY. 

An extant letter from Gifford, the 
first conductor of the Quarterly Review, 
to Hookham Frere, the friend of Can- 
ning and the translator of Aristophanes, 
is instructively suggestive of the lit- 
erary associations or traditions of the 
political party which is led to-day by 
Lord Salisbury. The editor, anxious to 
secure an article from the statesman 
who, whether in prose or verse, wielded 
a pen brilliant beyond his contempora- 
ries, had hinted to his confidant the 
scholar, then under secretary at the 
Foreign Office, “that Mr. Canning 
might find himseif confined with a 
slight cold to the house; might dine off 
a chicken and a pint of wine, and might 
amuse himself afterwards with pre- 
paring, secundum artem, an essay which 
would dazzle and instruct the world in 
the next issue of the Tory trimestrial.” 

Of the Conservative premiers since 
Canning to this day, Lord Salisbury is 
perhaps the only one whose connection 
with the Albemarle Street periodical is 
a fact that it would be affectation to 
ignore. The latest of Mr. Disraeli’s 
novels is in some respects the most 
autobiographical. It is well known to 
all possessed of any acquaintance with 
the conditions of its composition that 
Mr. Neuchatel, the banker. was not 
more the reproduction of the famous 
and popular head of the New Court 
firm, the great Baron Rothschild, than 
that the father of the hero was a lit- 
erary reflection of the erewhile Lord 
Robert Cecil; while the author’s own 
image must be sought for less in the 
eponymous figure of the book than in 
his sister Myra. A Disraelian study 
of Robert Cecil is to be found in Julian 
Ferrars, brilliant, haughty, reserved, 
industrious, who, when straitened in 
his private circumstances, still con- 
trives to supply his wife’s wardrobe 
not less splendidly than in their pros- 
perous days, out of the proceeds of his 
writing in that periodical, “an organic 
law of avhich it is that the most opu- 
lent contributor should be paid as lib- 
erally as the neediest.”” Canning, more 
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than once, acted on the hint contained 
in Gifford’s letter to Frere, cited above; 
even though his Quarterly compositions 
have not become as classical as the 
“Loves of the Triangles,” or other con- 
tributions to the Anti-Jacobin, and the 
rkymed dispatches, e.g., to the English 
ambassador at the Hague, wherewith 


he enlivened the routine of official | 


work.' Lord Salisbury is neither the 
first premier nor the first foreign sec- 
retary whom an historic magazine has 
counted umong its staff; he is certainly 
the earliest instance of the head of a 
government, who at an earlier epoch 





was among the most assiduous and ef- | 


fective of daily journalists in the era 


of a cheap press. Mr. Disraeli’s con- | 


nection with a weekly paper named 
the Representative, was long believed to 
have been a fact until, by Dr. Smiles, 
in his narrative of the House of Mur- 
ray, it was shown circumstantially to 
be a fiction. Lord Palmerston inspired 
many articles on foreign affairs in the 
Morning Post, but only in a vicarious 
sense can he be spoken of as having 
written them. Mr. John Bright went 
nearer to the work of a daily news- 
paper in his relations with the old 
Morning Star. Mr. John Morley, at a 
much later date, edited that broad- 
sheet, as well as a still surviving even- 
ing print. But though Mr. Bright in 
his time made and unmade ministries, 
though Mr. Morley has been essential 
to a Cabinet, the former never was, 


the latter has not yet become, primarily | 


responsible for the government of an 
empire. 

Many of those now actively at work 
on the London press can, over an in- 
terval of three or four decades, look 
back upon the youthful figure of the 
then Lord Robert Cecil walking down 
Fleet Street to interview his editor on 
the topic for treatment by his pen. 
Not a few statesmen within the mem- 
ory of the present generation have af- 


fected ignorance of that portion of our | 


social and industrial polity which lies 
east of Temple Bar, even up to the day 


1 These are the well-known lines addressed to 
Lord Bagot, and beginning: “In matters of com- 
merce, the fault of the Dutch.”’ 
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when, combining responsibility with 
power, they have addressed their fel- 
low-countrymen at the Guildhall ban- 
quets. The statesman who is now 
Marquis of Salisbury has always sig- 
nally profited by his period of strenu- 
ous acquaintance with the working 
world of unfashionable London. These 
are the notorious facts of his personal 
history which, with others, have con- 
spired to make the present head of the 
house of Cecil an object of such inter- 
est to all Glasses of Englishmen. The 
Elizabethan founder of his family 
piqued himself on keeping his finger 
on the pulse of the national life. The 
same destiny which gave to Cecil’s 
latter-day descendant a father high, 
like the first Cecil, in his sovereign’s 
confidence, ordained that the condi- 
tions of Robert Cecil’s existence, should 
almost from boyhood, familiarize him 
with the work-a-day life of the English 
middle classes. Distant though it is, 
many could be found who have not yet 
forgotten the sagacity and shrewdness 
once displayed by the premier of the 
future in his efforts to organize for the 
public good, and to save from the at- 
tacks of professional “wreckers,” the 
private efforts of industrial enterprise. 
Under the shadows which seemed to 
fall upon his earliest years, the coun- 
trymen of the erewhile Lord Robert 
Cecil have, in sympathy, passed. The 
combination of practical common sense 
with devotion to chivalrous ideals; the 
sound judgment and clear head, equally 
available, as might be wanted, for the 
routine of a great railway or the affairs 
of a world-wide empire: the cheerful 
toleration with which personal preju- 
dices have been encountered and re- 
moved; the fidelity in action to the old 
Periclean maxim of so dealing with an 
opponent as not to disqualify him from 
hereafter proving an ally: these are 
some of the varied attributes which 
have gradually won the popular appre- 
ciation for, or deepened the general 
interest in, the statesman who now 
“holds the key of power.” Mr. Glad- 
stone, notwithstanding the business an- 
tecedents of his family, and the fervor 
of that commercial confidence which 
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he bas in the past enjoyed, has not 
reflected in his own career so many 
aspects of the nineteenth-century life 
of England as the premier whose “pa- 
trician arrogance” consists in his pre- 
suming to have inherited a marquisate. 

It has not yet been imputed to Lord 


Salisbury as a sin that he received his | 


education at the same school, at the 
same university, and at the same. House 
as Mr. Gladstone himself. These are 
the only periods of Lord Salisbury’s 
career to which the epithets of “patri- 
cian,” “feudal,” or “exclusive” can be 
applied. By degrees the English pub- 
lic has come to understand these truths, 
and to distinguish between the im- 
aginary Salisbury earicatured by 
party prejudice or 
and the real Salisbury as identified by 
the successive episodes of his career, 


as 





private antipathy, | 


| the 


. . | 
or by the personal impression he has | 


left upon the public chronicle of the 
age. Seldom has there been run a 
course every stage of which is marked 
so conspicuously by che note of mo- 
dernity. In this respect the Cecil of 
Queen Victoria has been, and is, a man 
of his day, in the same sense as that 
distinction belonged to the Cecil of 
Queen Elizabeth. If. when his under- 
graduateship was over, Lord Robert 
Cecil was not absolutely the first to 
illustrate the latter-day interpretation 
of the old-world phrase, “the grand 
tour,” the 
gland ean 
premiers as their guests when 
Robert Cecil first visited Australasia. 
There was, therefore, a certain pro- 
priety in the fact that the young noble- 
man who began life by exploring the 
latest acquisitions of the queen should 
continue it by service on the newest 
or “fourth estate of the realm.” 

Later events were to place Lord 
Salisbury on the one hand, and the 
fourteenth, or fifteenth, Earl of Derby 
on the other, in relations of mutual 
opposition. The intellectual habits of 
Lord Salisbury have long resembled 
less those of that Earl of Derby who 
was once his Cabinet chief than the 


representative of the same peerage 
who was so long his colleague. A sim- 





antipodean dominions of En- | 
have received but few future 
Lord 
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ilarly scientific cast of mind has char- 
acterized Derby XV. and Salisbury III. 
“The brilliant chief irregularly great” 
(Derby XIV.) amused himself, and de- 
lighted the public, by “doing” the Ho- 
meric poems into blank verse, only less 
sonorous than the original hexameters. 
No such literary recreations are known 
to have beguiled either of the two for- 
eign secretaries, the fifteenth Derby or 
his successor the reigning Salisbury. 
The fifteenth of the Knowsley Earls 
was never seen to more advantage 
than in his application of scientific 
canons to political phenomena. He 
would highly have commended the re- 
source which in more recent days his 
erewhile associate has found in the 
laboratory. To many there will seem 
something like a prophetic parable in 
circumstance that Lord Robert 
Cecil’s maiden speech in the House of 
Commons, April 7th, 1854, so enthusi- 
astically praised by Mr. Gladstone, was 
in opposition to Lord John Russell’s 
Oxford University Bill, based, as that 
measure was, on the Commission of 
1852. Between this incident and the 
policy which, five-and-twenty years 
later, identified Lord Salisbury with 
an investigation into academic reve- 
nues, and a transformation of their 
employment considerably in advance 
of the previous measure, there is no 
realinconsistency. During the passage 
from early youth to manly maturity, 
Robert Cecil had realized dangers 
threatening his university, more seri- 
ous, as it seemed to him, than those 
arising from the diversion of ancient 
endowments to modern ends. The 
most serious and beneficent minds of 
the age were, as it appeared to him, 
occupied with the conditions and the 
properties shown in the visible order 
of nature. At Oxford vast opportuni- 
ties were wasted, great energies were 
weakened or abused, by the petulant 
polemics of party strife. or by the ener- 
vating issues of a rococo dilettantism. 
The new Oxford legislation which di- 
vided fellowships into two categories, 
and which has been identified popu- 
larly with the endowment of research, 
was the bold and patriotic attempt of 
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a statesman, penetrated by the dis- 
tinctive genius of nineteenth-century 
thought, to infuse a fresh and invig- 
orating current of air into an exhausted 
atmosphere. Whatever may be thought 
of the success of the scheme, it could 
have originated only with one who was 
keenly alive, like Lord Salisbury, to the 
issues and the interests of the most 
novel mode of contemporary culture. 


Within, roughly speaking, thirty 
years, two chancellors of Oxford Uni- 


versity have delivered, in the centre 
of their jurisdiction, addresses which 
each of them, acknowledged master- 
pieces, were also, each of them, equally 
representative of two diametrically op- 
posed systems of education, knowledge, 
and thought. One of these discourses 
came from the fourteenth Lord Derby 
when he welcomed to the corporation 
over which he presided the Princess 
of Wales in Latin, that, if not perfectly 
Augustan, belonged to the best period 
of a silver age. The other prelection, 
equally memorable in its way, was 
that which, after an interval of three 
decades, proceeded from Lord Salis- 
bury in the same city, not as a states- 
man representing the university, but 
as a physicist summing up for the ben- 
efit of the physicists of the world the 
year’s scientific progress at the meet- 
ing of the British Association. The 
statesman who is the subject of these 
remarks began his work as a friend 
of progress in accordance with the 
changed requirements of the time, 
within five years of his entering the 
House of Commons. In other words, 


forgotten though the fact generally 
may be, Lord Salisbury may claim 
to be a parliamentary and popular 
reformer of ten lustres’ standing. 
Frankly recognizing the democratic 


conditions of the time and their con- 
sequent necessities, before he had iden- 
tified himself with the cause of reform- 
atory and educational improvements, 
he brought forward, in 1857, as in his 
excellent monograph Mr. H. D. Traill 
reminds us. a bill enabling the voter 


71The Marquis of Salisbury. The Queen’s 
Prime Ministers. H.1D Traill (Sampson Low & 
Co.), p. 17. 
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to dispense with personal attendance 
at a polling station, and to record his 
suffrage on paper. The time, it is to 
be hoped, may be far distant when any 
“biography” of Lord Salisbury would 
be possible. Pending that event, no 
better outline of his career could be 
given than by Mr. Traill’s admirable 
contribution to Messrs. Sampson Low’s 
“Prime Minister” Apropos of 
this proposal, the writer justly remarks 
that interests of public order and of 
private freedom would have been pro- 
tected by the substitution of a voting- 
paper system for personal polling, and 
that less would have been heard of 
electoral intimidation as still possible 
even under the ballot. These are some 
of the details which having gradually 
filtered through the minds of English- 
men have, in the course of two decades, 
done something towards disabusing his 
countrymen of the idea that Lord Salis- 
bury at heart is so possessed by caste 
prejudice and patrician intolerance as 
to be indifferent to the daily and do- 
mestie interests of the people whom he 
governs. No one can observe the tone 
of popular comment upon Lord Salis- 
bury’s acts of public policy. whether 
in the press or the casual conversation 
of business Englishmen, without no- 
ticing the progressive supersession of 
the conventional conception of the 
statesman by ideas more consonant 
with the verities of experience and the 
verdicts of common sense. The _ re- 
moval of fallacies, personal or political, 
like these, after they have had time to 
deepen and to mature into conventional 
notions, will not be completely affected, 
even by a work so honest and able as 
that of Mr. Traill. His book, however, 
will materially help forward the pop- 
ular reaction against the habitual mis- 
representations of a distinguished 
Englishman. Before long it is not too 
much to anticipate that the prime min- 
ister of to-day will, by all but a small 
minority of his fellow-subjects, be seen 
through the medium of his own re- 


series. 


corded achievements from the begin- 
ning of his career and that all will 
recognize the habitual superiority to 
the cramping superstitions of partisan- 
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ship which his public and parliamer- 
tary record discloses. 

This independence of party shibbo- 
leths was the key-note struck by Lord 
Robert Cecil, at St. Stephen’s, about 
the period of his resistance to Lord 
John Russell’s Oxford reforms. After 
his maiden speech on this subject, the 
most notable of his earlier parliamen- 
tary efforts was his criticism of the 
Vienna negotiations during the Cri- 
mean War epoch, on a ‘motion of Mr. 
Disraeli’s, and still more his condemna- 
tion of the clause which fifteen years 
later prceved to be untenable, and which 
denied to Russia free access to the sea. 
In the same sense the speaker had al- 
ready written, not only in the Quarterly 
Review, but in the weekly and daily 
organs, his past connection with which 
belongs to the history of journalism. 
Within a year or two of the attention 
fixed by his article on foreign affairs, 
his speeches on the same topics began 
to be parliamentary events. These 
have often, since they were first de- 
livered, reminded his intelligent critics 
not less of his statesmanlike foresight 
in these comparatively early days, 
than of his native indisposition me- 
chanically to execute the mandate of 
party chiefs. 

Thus, in 1856, he at first refused to 
support, as Mr. Disraeli had united 
with the Radicals in supporting, Mr. 
Roebuck’s vote of censure on the gov- 
ernment of 1855, for the mismanage. 
ment of the Crimean War, and met the 
censure vote with the previous ques- 
tion. Again, in opposition to many of 
his political friends, Lord Robert Cecil, 
in the rearrangements of the Balkan 
Peninsula, advocated the same princi- 
ples in the treatment of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, which twenty years later 
he was to have an opportunity of prac- 
tically applying with regard to Bul- 
garia. 

In no particular has Lord Salisbury 
reflected more faithfully the honest 
habitudes and the reasonable preju- 
dices of his countrymen than in his 
studied avoidance of cant. English- 
men may deserve all the compliments 
paid by Lord Beaconsfield to their emo- 
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tional qualities, but the conditions on 
which they prize sentiment is that it 
shall not degenerate into sentimental- 
ism. As a writer for a journal, the 
object of whose promoters was to apply 
a purely intellectual standard to all 
questions of the day, Lord Robert Cecil 
contracted a style of writing, which, 
as in the case of Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. John Morley, and the late. Pro- 
fessor Freeman, has colored his oral 
diction as well, and which is vaguely 
described as cynical. Cynicism, as a 
synonym for the utterance of incon- 
venient truths on necessary occasions, 
is certainly not an un-English attribute. 
The cynicism that, as in the case of 
the man now under consideration, has 
proved compatible with practical soli- 
citude for his humbler fellows long 
before philanthropy was a sentimental 
vogue, is not likely to disqualify him 
for English confidence. The combina- 
tion of detachment from outworn su- 
perstitions, or of indifference to effete 
shibboleths of party, with loyalty to 
the traditional principles of the Tory 
connection which has distinguished 
the Lord Salisbury whom the present 
generation knows, explains in his earli- 
est and best days the attraction of 
Lord Randolph Churchill to Lord Salis- 
bury as his political chief. One con- 
sistent idea can be traced through the 
whole of Randolph Churchill’s often 
brilliant, if sometimes incalculable, 
course. It was the same notion, that 
from the time of his contribution to 
the “Oxford Essays,” 1856, on parlia- 
mentary reform,? Robert Cecil held, to 
the effect that party government as 
once conceived of, and to some extent 
existing, in England, is in process of 
yielding to government by fusion and 
to opposition by groups. The unpreju- 
diced union for the sake of a national 
idea, of patriotic politicians on both 
sides, was the object never lost sight 
of by Churchill. That it is the goal 
whither events are gradually bringing 
us, was Robert Cecil’s underlying con- 
viction, when he wrote his Oxford 


essay, to say nothing of a good many 


1 This point is clearly apprehended and instruc- 
tively elaborated by Mr. Traill. 
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other essays and articles besides. Poor 
Randolph Churchill’s precipitateness 
alone prevented his full participation 
in the practical triumph led by Lord 
Salisbury of this political thought. 

The premier of to-day has, from his 
study of history, apprehended the fact 
that many conventional notions about 
the sacro-sanctity of party government 
are fallacies for which there is no war- 
rant in our parliamentary annals. 
Neither of the Pitts would have under- 
stood the tyrannical assumption of a 
“dichotomy” of all politicians into 
Whig and Tory. Neither of them was 
for a party. Both were for the State. 
The junction of all sensible lovers of 
their country into a single compact 
phalanx was the master purpose of 
Chatham as well as of his “greater 
son.” It was not dissented from by 
Charles Fox. It was pursued to the 
very moment of his being hounded to 
death by the accomplished Canning. 
The project, therefore, was no more an 
original invention of Randolph Church- 
ill than Lord Salisbury has been its 
exclusive patentee. 

The impartial and intelligent reading 
of our political records by the light of 
common sense at once explains the 
genesis and justifies the contentions of 
that simple creed, which but for a 
malignant destiny might at this mo- 





|of the pending 


ment have had Randolph Churchill for | 


its champion in the Commons, with, 


as now, Lord Salisbury as its advocate | 


in the Peers. Exactly twenty years 
after Robert Cecil’s first appearance in 
the House of Commons as a diplomatic 
critic, Lord Salisbury took his place 
among the plenipotentiaries of Europe 
as a constructor of international policy. 
At the conference at Constantinople, 
1876, his mission, as defined by himself, 
in a dispatch dated January 22nd, 1877, 
was a conclusion for peace between 
Russia and Turkey. For that end it 
was indispensable to secure the re- 
forms in the insurgent provinces which 
Russia demanded, and the reasonable- 
ness of which could not he denied. 


Lord Salisbury’s great achievement 
was to bring General Ignatieff to a 
compromise by which the original Mus- 
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covite demands had been pared down 
to the “irreducible minimum.” That 
he did not fully succeed in this task 
was due to the influences beyond his 
control. While our plenipotentiary on 
the Bosphorus was advancing steadily 
to his goal our foreign minister on the 
Thames, then Lord Derby, was inform- 
ing the representative of Turkey in 
London that the English Cabinet 
neither meditated nor threatened ac- 
tive measures of coercion if the Porte 
proved obstinate. The result,of course, 
was that Turkey, secure in England’s 
imaginary support, declined the con- 
ference scheme and headed straight 
for war. But the individual responsi- 
bility for that event rested, as Mr. 
Traill does not perhaps adequately in- 
sist, with the late Lord Derby, not with 
the present Lord Salisbury. 

Much has been said lately of the Ber- 
lin Congress of 1878, and of what has 
been called the secret Salisbury-Schou- 
valoff agreement. “Secret” of course 
it was, because diplomacy is a secret 
business. For Lord Salisbury to have 
admitted the version of this agreement 
published in the Globe to be accurate, 
would have entailed the total collapse 
negotiations. Scott’s 
reply to the question whether he wrote 
“Waverley” was a point-blank nega- 
tive, abundantly justified, as casuists 
have always held, by the fact that a 
mere refusal to answer the question 
must have been interpreted as an af- 
firmative. 

What is Lord Salisbury’s record as 
regards the smaller nationalities with 
which the Porte has relations? At his 
instance the Greek delegates were ad- 
mitted to the Congress, and their de- 
mands considered. Beyond this point 
the diplomatic retrospect need not be 
earried. Some of the facts to which 
attention has now been directed are 
public property. Their present appre- 
ciation is essential to a correct estimate 
of Lord Salisbury’s position, not merely 
as a foreign minister, but as a repre- 
sentative Englishman. No personage 
of our time has perhaps been so much 
misunderstood. None, certainly, has 
been so much misrepresented. That to 
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some extent Lord Salisbury is himself | place a Salisbury in the same category 


responsible for this cannot be doubted. 
Under uncongenial conditions, Robert 
Cecil, whatever his titular designation, 
never quite exhibited himself in his 
true light. The mellowing influences 
of prosperity have displayed him in his 
real and less aggressive identity more 
faithfully than the searching discipline 
of adverse circumstances. An innate 
turn for the causticity of phrase which 
provokes popular susceptibilities, was 
developed by the constant opportunity 
of practice during the Palmerstonian 
régime, wherein, like other Conserva- 
tives, he acquiesced, but against which 
he fretted. Intellectually gratifying as 
his association with Mr. Disraeli may 
have proved, it was not more calcu- 
lated to promote his self-complacent 
amiability than it had been to soothe 
the amour propre of a Robert Cecil first, 
or a Cranborne afterwards. Mr. Dis- 
raeli himself never acquired real pop- 
ularity in England, any more than he 
had won power before the penultimate 
general election of his life made him 
the Parliamentary master of many 
legions. Lord Palmerston lived a large 
part of his days unknown; an equal 
part unappreciated. He died the most 
popular Englishman of his day. The 
eventual mixture of affection and admi- 
ration enjoyed successively by the two 
Pitts, was possible because the new 
political public of the period gazed on 
the incarnation of attributes which it 
had never seen embodied before in its 
public men. But the feelings them- 
selves were the gradual growth of long 
years. Lord North had shared the 
lack of personal enthusiasm that his 
royal master had known before he be- 
came the object of a personal regard, 
not unlike that which, towards his 
close, Disraeli enjoyed on his Bucking- 
hamshire countryside. In each of these 
instances popularity was the tardy 
recognition of qualities that struck a 
responsive chord of sympathy in En- 
glish tempers. Endowments not less 
consonant with the English genius, be- 
long to the man who is now prime 
minister. These are already winning 


acknowledgment, and may eventually 








as a North, a Melbourne, or a Palmers- 
ton. No better proof of the enlight- 
ened modernity of the minister could 
be given than his capacity for harmo- 
nious co-operation with men of the 
new order like Mr. Chamberlain. This 
was a test for which Mr. Gladstone’s 
social Whiggism was not equal. As 
for the so-called socialistic legislation 
that may have been expected by ill- 
informed or thoughtless spectators, 
there was obviously no place for it in 
this year’s programme. Old-age pen- 
sions, however, it cannot be stated too 
strongly, have not receded into the dim 
background; Mr. Chamberlain’s Royal 
Commission has reported in favor of 
further inquiry by a small commission, 
This body is now being appointed by 
Mr. Chamberlain himself. Yet, even 
as it is, the minister who made, as we 
have seen, his earliest essays in social 
legislation during the early fifties, will 
not be found to have ignored the most 
pressing of genuinely popular needs. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Workman’s Com- 
pensation Bill may be expected soon to 
pass into law. The measure once iden- 
tified with Mr. Wrightson, now with 
Sir A. Hickman, for helping the pur- 
chase of workmen’s houses out of the 
rates will be read a second time, even 
though by being blocked, it should not 
be inscribed this session in the Statute 
Book. 
T. H. S. Escort. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE FIRST NEST OF A ROOKERY. 


BY PHIL ROBINSON, 


It is one of the compliments that 
Nature pays the dweller among tall 
trees that rooks shall come and tenant 
them. Chief among the honors in her 
gift is to send herons to your groves; 
but then there must be a lake or mere 
hard by, or long reaches of water; and 
the estate must be so large that no 
public ways can intersect the solitude 
with noisy lines of traffic. With the 
heron a certain etiquette must be ob- 
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served; its taste for peace must be! owners of rookeries once a year carry 


studied, and the place of its sojourn 
fenced round with sacred quiet. 

Not so the rooks. Having honored 
one of your trees by selecting it for their 
abode and built their nests in it, they 
take everything else as it comes. They 
do not haggle with you as to observ- 
ances, or split straws over the ethics of 
reciprocity. They have made their bed 
gud intend to lie on it. The bargain is 
struck, “and there’s an end _ on't.” 
They did not come ina hurry or by mis- 
take, and now that they have come 
they are going to stay. It is a robust 
philosophy this of the rook’s. He does 
not expect more than he gets but, con- 
tent with very little, he protests against 
any nibbling at what he has. Though 
your tenant, at your pleasure, he is also 
your neighbor, and never allows you to 
forget that in the country there are 
neighborly obligations on the one side 
as well as on the other, on yours as on 
his. He is perpetually reminding you— 
whenever he sees you, in fact—that you 
are to let him and his household alone; 
that you and yours may make any dis- 
turbance you like anywhere else, but 
that his tree is his tree, and you will 
please to let it alone, and respect such 
privacy as a tree top affords. When he 
catches sight of you far off he passes 
the remark to his wife, “There he is.’ 
and she replies off-hand, “So he is!” 
And there the matter drops. But 
siould you come under their tree, the 
conversation assumes quite another 
tone, and if; we could only understand 
what birds say we should know what 
rooks think of the vulgar manners and 
lack of taste of those who go poking 
about the ground floor of a place that 
is already inhabited up above by a 
decent couple. 

I must confess I have a solid admira- 
tion for “the honest rook,” as Prior 
ealls it. Something like the dog among 
quadrupeds—which by nature is just 
as gregarious as the rook—it has at- 
tached itself to man. And though it 





fire and slaughter among the burghers 
of the ‘‘airy cities’ in the elms, it 
never swerves from its preference for 
the neighborhood of human beings. 
There is no such thing as a “wild” 
rookery. They are all attached to a 
house, even though, as at Peveril, the 
house itself is gone; the first evidence 
of habitation as you approach, tlie last 
you see as you depart. Their sunset 
flight is always towards the abodes of 
men; their sunrise flight towards his 
fields. If better understood they would 
be called “domestic,” and as such 
might be protected by law. As it is, 
those who know them best think of 
them as the “agricultural laborers” 
among the birds. And, mehercule! 
how they toil. All other birds, even 
the conscientious starlings, seem to 
make holiday half the time, relieving 
their snatches of work with long spells 
of play. But who ever saw idle rooks? 
When they sit swinging on the tips of 
trees they are on sentry duty for their 
comrades in fields below. Nor, when 
we see them assembled in that curious 
parliament which they sometimes hold 
in the meadows, are they idle. They 
are obviously most seriously busy, 
about something. Why or wherefore 
these black republicans should thus 
convene is a puzzle yet unsolved, but 
the rooks evidently know what they 
are there for, and when the business 
before the meeting is despatched they 
all go their Ways; not standing upon the 
order of their going, but going at once 
andalltogether. Sometimes the conven- 
tion ends with the putting to death of 
one of their number, and eye-witnesses 
of such executions assert that the 
whole affair had the air of a deliberate 
judicial process. At any rate, they 
were not idling. Nor when at evening, 
the light failing even the  rook's 
crepuscular sight, the colony joins in 
strange good-night evolutions in the air 


| before going to bed, can the reproach 
| of idling attach to them, for this part- 


is still persecuted by that mutton- | ing frolic may be the hard-worked 
| bird's one relaxation, like the hard- 
worked man’s rubber at whist. No, 
the rook, I fear, errs, if anything, upon 


headed minority of yokel-farmers 
which kills hedgehogs and owls and 
other useful creatures, and though the 
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the side of making life a “demnition 
grind,” and, like that very terrible in- 
sect the honey-bee, one of the few miser- 
able “moralities” in nature, looks too 
much upon the graver side of exist- 
ence. 

Many writers have described the 
rookery established, but, so far as I 
know, nobody has yet described the 
commencement of one, the coming of 
the first pair, the building of the first 
nest, and the rearing of the first family, 
the original “natives” of the new rook- 
ery, the Deucalion and Pyrrha of the 
peopled shade that is to be, the found- 
ers and “fathers” of another “black 
republic” of the future. And, turning 
to Seebohm’s great work on British 
birds, in which the article on the rooks 
commences with the words, “Few birds 
are better known than the rook,” I am 
interested to find that I can add from 
personal observation several missing 
links, and suggest some new readings 
of old facts. 

On the Bank Holiday, April 3, I 
noticed a small party of rooks “pros- 
pecting” in a clump of trees about a 
hundred yards from the house, and, 
watching them, saw that several of the 
birds were pulling off, or tugging at, 
twigs. The clump was composed of 
various trees, beech, elm, and Spanish 
chestnut, all of them very tall but 
“weedy,” from being grown so close 
together. But on either side was an 
elm of truly venerable proportions, a 
century or more older than the inter- 
vening growth. This year these elms 
seeded with amazing profusion, and on 
April 3 were as green as if they had 
already broken into leaf. The others, 
except for the buds that studded the 
twigs, were as bare as in midwinter. 
Yet it was the young lanky beech-tree 
without a sign of green upon it, aud 
not the “immemorial elm” of the rooks’ 
proverbial preference, that the birds 
chose for their home. The reason, I 
take it, was one of pure heredity. 
Rooks, as every one knows, build in 
elms for choice, but when they build 
the elms are quite bare. Now, the 


birds of which I am writing were a 
month later in their housekeeping than 
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they should have been, and the elms 
being fledged with green struck them 
as unsuitable, and so they chose the 
barest tree they could find—the beech. 

Why were they belated? I cannot 
Say. Perhaps there had been a quarrel 
in one of the rookeries (one half a mile, 
the other two miles off) and they had 
been expelled; or perhaps the keepers, 
who had been shooting rooks— the 
weather, you may remember, was 
tropical, and the poor birds, hard 
pushed for food, were doubtless glad 
of eggs—had shot their mates, and 
these were the odd birds from both 
colonies which, having no home affec- 
tions in common, had compounded by 
starting afresh in a new place. This 
I fancy was the reason. For when 
I first saw them there were five birds, 
and it is unlikely that so many would 
be expelled for misdemeanor all to- 
gether. 

A very little observation sufficed to 
show that there were two “pairs” and 
one “odd one,” hereinafter spoken of 
respectively as “the pair,” “the idiots,” 
and “the outsider.” 

The pair evidently meant business, 
for they carried their twigs all to the 
same spot and were very much in 
earnest as to the way they laid them. 
The idiots were just as busy, but did 
nothing with their twigs when they 
had got them. They often selected 
those that would not come off, and after 
struggling with them like lunatics, 
sometimes even hanging on to them by 
their beaks only, and flapping as they 
hung, would pick up some ridiculous 
little scrap and parade about with it, 
climbing among the branches very 
much like magpies, and eventually 
dropping it. While these absurd under- 
studies of “the pair’ were thus fooling 
their time away, the others were hard 
at work, and on the fifth day the first 
egg was laid in the finished nest. 

The modus nidificandi was interesting. 
First of all, they laid a platform as 
foundation and then built up the sides 
in skeleton, as it were, to the full height 
the nest was eventually to be. Against 
the sky (and the tree being only forty 
yards off) I could watch them working 
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inside their wicker basket with the 
greatest accuracy. The male brought 
from the paddock pieces of moss and 
tufts of grass, which he dropped into 
the nest and flew off, the hen, with 
laborious industry, working the ma- 
terial into the platform and sides. By 
degrees the wicker skeleton began to 
fill up and, at last, for three-quarters of 
its depth the nest was made quite solid. 
But all round the rim several inches of 
open lattice-work were cleverly left so 
that the bird, while seated on her eggs, 
could command a view “from behind the 
purdah” of all the country round her. 
On the fifth day the first egg was laid, 
and on April 11 or 12 the hen com- 
menced to sit in earnest. 

The idiots meanwhile had never 
placed a single twig in position, but 
continued at intervals to struggle with 
branches and to fuss about with odds 
and ends in their beaks. As for the out- 
sider, its time had been passed in mak- 
ing overtures of assistance to the pair 
and of affection to the hen idiot, over- 
tures that were in either case most 
unceremoniously repulsed. It repeat- 
edly took twigs to the nest, but only got 
assaulted in return for its proffered 
contribution; and at other times when 
it approached the growing edifice with, 
I am convinced, the best of intentions, 
a dab on the back from the bird on 
guard sent it off. As every one knows, 
the members of a rookery are all 
thieves alike, and no pair leaves their 
unfinished nest unguarded lest other 
birds should steal some of the material. 
But when the nests are all finished and 
the eggs laid, suspicion is unanimously 
abandoned, and by common consent 
the greatest possible confidence in each 
other is reciprocally established. Now 
in the present case the outsider had no 
nest of its own for which to pillage 
sticks, but hereditary suspicion of 
visitors while the nest was building 
operated, and the solitary bird had to 
suffer for amiability misunderstood. 
With regard to the idiots the case was 
different, and the male bird had the 
gravest ground for his suspicions of the 
outsider, who often fed the female and 
was unmistakably paying court to her, 
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showing her how wide he could fan out 
his tail, how high he could raise the 
feathers on his head, how gracefully 
he could bow, and altogether what a 
very fine and attractive rook he was. 
The hen idiot did not actively discour- 
age his attentions, but the poor outsider 
was so often dropped upon unexpect- 
edly by the male bird and buffeted off 
the premises by him that, at last, he 
found the situation unendurable and 
left the place as much, no doubt, dis- 
gusted at the humdrum respectability 
of the pair as at the selfish affection of 
the idiots; and I am not certain that he 
ever came back. 

The hen of the pair was by this time 
sitting on her eggs, and at all times of 
the day such curious things happened 
that, after much puzzling, I came to the 
cunclusion, from what I considered 
absolutely accurate observation, that 
rooEs were polygamous and polyan- 
drous! It must be remembered that 
all rocks are very much alike to the 
human eve, and tat in their swift and 
silent movements when nesting it is 
extremely difficult te keep the different 
individuals correctly assorted. But, on 
the other hand, the note of the male is 
very easily distinguished from that of 
the femaie, the former being core, and 
the latter car, so that, with my four 
birds, there was no difficulty as to the 
sexes, while as to the two males of th> 
party, the one belonging to the pair 
was distinctly marked by having lost 
several featbers out of each wing, and 
being therefore a ragged, shabby-look- 
ing bird when flying. So, weighing one 
against the other, I had fully made up 
my mind, after many hours of patient 
watching, at sunrise, noon, and sunset, 
and after many pages of careful note- 
taking on the spot, that the hen bird 
of the pair had two husbands, and the 
male idiot two wives. 

As an example of the incidents upon 
which I founded the belief that I had 
made a discovery, let me quote from 
my note-book: “Bird sitting on nest. 
Visitor arrives; hen darts out at him; 
he makes a show of retiring, but only 
a foot or two, and immediately comes 
sidling up again; out she darts again, 
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and again he pretends to be rebuffed; 
eight times the performance is re- 
peated, but the last time the hen, in- 
stead of waddling into her nest again, 
perches on the edge of it; the visitor 
wheeled round the tree once or twice. 
then dropped down on tothe nest by her 
side and fed her.” Now, who was the 
visitor? The male idiot? Certainly 
not the male of the pair. And here is 
how the note goes on: “Visitor then flew 
away; hen went back to nest; suddenly, 
with a deep core, up comes the mate of 
the pair; hen, with an eager car, hops 
on to edge of nest, and, with open beak 
and flapping wings, begs for food, and 
her mate feeds her!” Now what had 
happened? Obviously the hen had 
been fed by two birds within three 
minutes. The first she had received 
at the point of the beak, but without 
uttering a sound (this silent attack of 
the hen inconceivably rapid, too, is 
always disastrous to inquisitive 
strangers, some of them being actually 
knocked off their perch by her swift 
and unexpected attack), but eventu- 
ally she accepted his food. Her own 
mate she received as usual with a joy- 
ous cry, and at once asked for food. 
Take another incident: “All four birds 
together; the idiots courting or wrest- 
ling with unbreakable twigs, and out- 
sider perched a few feet above nest 
eying the sitting hen; suddenly and 
without any warning her mate flies at 
him and sends him about his business; 
then goes off himself; the idiots follow; 
hen now alone; back comes a bird and 
proceeds to feed her; all of a sudden 
a third bird descends upon them while 
in the act of exchanging food; there is 
a great scrimmage for half a second, 
both apparently feeding her at once, 
and then one bird flies away; the other 
follows, and this is the mate.” Now, 
who was the third bird? Was it the 
mate arriving just in ‘the nick of time 
to catch his wife taking food from 
another male? Such, and there are a 
score of them on my notes, were the 
observations upon which I theorized, 
and not, perhaps, altogether without 
some justification. 

But one morning, when watching as 
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usual, I saw something happen. It 
was the key to the whole problem, and 
gave me a lesson as to the difficulty of 
certainty in facts of natural history 
that, at my time of life, I little ex- 
pected to have to learn. My note-book 
records as follows: “Wednesday 6th, 
7.30 A.M. Hen sitting; her mate ar- 
rives; feeds her; she flies away; idiot 
hen, sitting in adjoining tree, goes to 
nest and sits; mate of the pair flies 
away; idiot hen left in possession.” 
Two hens incubating! “Twenty min- 
utes later male of pair returns; feeds 
sitting bird and flies away; twenty 
minutes later hen of pair comes back 
and takes the place of the other hen ou 
the nest; the latter flies away. Correct 
all previous notes by above.’ Here was 
a lesson in observation indeed. One 
single straightforward occurrenc. ex- 
plained away the whole of a month’s 


note-taking! But if I had lost one 
“discovery.” I ‘had made another. 


Rooks might not be polygamous, but 
two hens were incubating the same 
clutch of eggs, and two husbands were 
feeding the bird that happened to be 
sitting at the time indifferently. So 
much for my suspicions of the fidelity 
of rooks. 

But why did she repulse the other 
male eight times before she accepted 
his food? Doubtless because it was 
his first time of feeding her, and she 
required to be pressed very hard to do 
so before she would take food from 
a stranger’s beak. Delightful rook! 
And wherefore the scrimmage on the 
other occasion? Simply because the 
second comer, the real mate, wanted to 
feed first. What more natural? How- 
ever, the fact is established that hen 
rooks combine for incubation, and their 
mates for feeding the sitting birds, and 
it is a fact, I venture to think, of con- 
siderable interest. 

Now, extraordinary as it may seem 
at first, this community of interests 
ceases when the young are hatched, 
and the pair, when they most need help, 
are then left alone. But, after all, the 
explanation suggests itself. If two 


birds continued to divide a mother’s 
duties between them after the brood 
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was hatched, the young birds’ ideas as 
to relationship, discipline, and all the 
duties of life would be disastrously 
confused. 

And here I found that for the first six 
days after they are hatched the young 
are fed by the mother alone. The male 
brings the food from the field and feeds 
the mother. She retains the food for a 
while and then transfers it to the 
young, the food being thus doubly 
peptonized. After the first week or so 
the father feeds the young direct as 
well as the mother, who now joins him 
afield, but only for very short intervals. 
And with regard to this a very interest- 
ing fact became apparent. The young, 
when the father approaches with his 
gruff croak, never utter a sound, even 
though he perches on the nest with 
food. But the coming of the mother, 
even though she is silent, is the signal 
for clamorous joy. I think this a very 
pretty touch. It arises, of course, from 
their first experiences, when the com- 
ing of the father meant nothing to them 
directly, but the return of the mother 
to them meant food. And so to the end 
they receive the one with silence, it 
may be with mistrust, “even though 
bringing gifts,’ but the other always 
with rejoicing confidence. 

In the return of the parents to the 
nest I was witness on several occasions 
of a beautiful sagacity on the part of 
the old birds. Passing rooks, seeing a 
nest, would sometimes loiter about the 
grove. Both parents are away, but on 
the instant they become aware of the 
loiterers, and, should the latter settle, 
they are at once flying at panic speed 
homewards. One flies high in mid-air, 
the other skims the meadow-grass, and 
as they reach the grove, the latter 
shoots swiftly up the side of the trees, 
almost perpendicularly, and, totally un- 
suspected, dashes in like a fury through 
the side boughs upon the intruders, 
who, utterly “flummoxed” by this at- 
tack from beneath, rise into the air in 
confusion just in time to meet the on- 
slaught of the other bird. It is a splen- 
did piece of concerted tactics, and, as 
it deserves to be, invariably successful. 

While she is sitting. the reception 
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given by the hen to passers-by, or 
visitors, seems very capricious, but no 
doubt the bird understands much better 
than we do the manner of rook it is 
that she is addressing. For instance, 
a most inoffensive-looking fowl comes 
flying overhead, and says “éuah” to 
her as he passes, when out she darts, 
and turns his slow march into double- 
quick. The next minute another rook, 
for all the world the exact facsimile of 
its predecessor, flies by and says 
“quah” to her, and she never budges 
from her eggs. Sometimes she will let 
a single stranger even stop upon the 
next tree without any outward and 
visible sign of protest, and a little later 
she comes hurtling out of her citadel 
like a bird demented at a party of pil- 
grims ‘who have apparently no intention 
whatever of stopping! But, after all, 
it is not for “the likes of us” to lay 
down rules for rooks. 

The language of the rook is curiously 
self-explanatory, almost humanly in- 
telligible. When the father returns 
with his crop full of food, and some- 
thing in his beak besides, he can only 
croak in a thick mouth-full way, and 
he perches. She at once assails him 
with importunate clamor—car! car! 
car! crouching like a fledgling, and with 
open up-turned beak and quick-flapping 
wings, begging for what he has 
brought. His behavior is human to the 
point of absurdity. He has brought 
the food home for her, and for her 
alone. But do you think he is going to 
give it to her, even though retaining it 
gives him great discomfort, simply be- 
cause she asks for it? Not he. His 
coming home full of provisions is not 
to be taken every time as a mere mat- 
ter of course. He wants to have a fuss 
made about it first, and to impress 
upon her what a good, kind, provident 
husband she has got, and so, with his 
crop full of wire-worms and vegetable 
oddments, and cock-chafer in his beak, 
he hops about from one point to an- 
other, making the hen follow him as 
best she can, flapping and screaming 
and begging at the top of her voice. 
Sometimes he flies away without giving 
her anything, and circles in the air, the 








hen following him, and clamoring 
loudly all the time. On occasion he 
even alights, and feeds her on the 
ground. Once I saw him go several 
times round a ten-acre paddock, so 
closely followed by the hen that their 
wings kept striking together, before| 
he let her have what he had expressly 
brought home for her. Isn’t this all 
funny? 

What usually happened was this. He 
would come home with a gruff “Here 
I am,” and up she would scramble, and 
begin crying at once, “Give it me; give 
it me.” And then he would look as 
solemn as a savings bank that knew 
it was full of good things but was not 
going to part with any of them. And 
while she importuned him he would 
stare straight ahead, as if he had only 
come home to think, saying every now 
and then, “Stuff and nonsense.” But 
she wouldn’t be denied, and in the end, 
with much gurgling and choking, the 
transfer is effected. But this does not 
satisfy her; she has ‘a suspicion that he 
is keeping something back. Isn’t there 
something more in the other pocket? 
And he keeps sidling away from her 
with a “Don’t make a fool of yourself;” 
but the hen, scrambling after him, 
cries “Give it me; give it me.” “Oh, 
bother!” says he, preparing to fly, and 
“Give it me; give it me” goes on the 
importunate hen. “Then I’m _ off,” 
quoth he, and as ‘he rises she stops in 
the very middle of a “give it——,” and 
begins to preen herself! And, as she 
does so, she interjects remarks in an 
explanatory soliloquy, “Just as well 
to get all I could;” ruffles herself up, 
and adds, “No harm in asking, any- 
how;” seratches her head vehemently, 
“Believe he kept something back all the 
same,” then hops meditatively back to 
her nest, and settles down with a 
pretty liquid note “kiloop,” translatable 
by—“‘so far good.” 

I soon translated the rooks’ vocab- 
ulary. They have few words, but 
their meanings alter according to the 
intonation. The matter-of-fact affirma- 
tive core of the male as he comes flap- 
ping homewards at his ease becomes 
lord-and-masterful when he is at home; 
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changes to the interrogative when he 
espies another rook in the sky, to a 
note of urgent warning as he catches 
sight of a human being near the nest, 
to the gravity of remonstrance and re- 
proof when bothered by his wife. But 
it is always “core,” though with vary- 
ing pronunciation. The hen says 
“car,” and whatever the emotion of the 
moment may be that prompts variation 
of accent, the word is still “car.” But 
when with her mate she has a con- 
fidential cul-cul-cul-cul like the sound 
of water bubbling in a hurry out of a 
smail-necked bottle, and on occasion 
she uses the liquid note kiloop already 
mentioned. This is expressive of com- 
plete happiness, and, however bois- 
terous or emotional the preceding incl- 
dent has been, she closes it, if settled to 
her satisfaction, with a quiet “kiloop.” 
Sometimes she utters it on the wing 
when flying with her mate. In addi- 
tion there is the quah, the common- 
place of formal salutation, the “how- 
d’ye-do” of the rooks, the “ka-wah’” of 
conflict or hostile pursuit, a dissyllable 
capable of many inflections, the croak 
and krahk of the homeward flight at 
sunset, curiously expressive of wishing 
they were in bed, and “Come along; 
don’t waste time.” These last are the 
words with which, as Bunyan says 
of the pilgrims, they “feel for each 
other in the dark,” and keep their 
company safely together, and so as 
not to get out of the habit they always, 
even when it is light, keep in touch 
with one another by constant ejacula- 
tions. And there is one note more to 
which I must refer—the curious 
“creak” of the rook. Coleridge speaks 
of the birds flying “creaking” overhead, 
and elsewhere I have read in a com- 
mentary on the poet’s lines the phrase, 
the rook’s “wicker” wings, an excellent 
expression—if the creaking had been 
made by the wings. I confess that I 
have myself always thought that it 
was the wing that creaked, but during 
my observation I repeatedly heard the 
noise when the birds were sitting mo- 
tionless. 

The rook’s household is awake before 


| Sunrise, and the father spends most 


ng 
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of the day in searching for food and in 
journeys to and from the nest. Twice 
a day, at least, he remains on sentry 
over the eggs, while the hen goes 
abroad “to stretch her legs,” but I have 
only once seen him actually sit down 
upon them, though I notice that See- 
bohm quotes eye-witnesses for the 
fact that he does so. My rook cer- 
tainly did not, and on three occasions 
only did I see him go inside the nest at 
all, and then, though he may have been 
keeping the eggs warm, he was very 
busy with his beak all the time, ar- 
ranging the eggs apparently, and doing 
some odd jobs about the floor and sides 
of the nest. When returning to relieve 
the hen he flies up to the nest with 
“It’s only me, my dear,” and sits down 
and says gruffly, “Now go and have a 
fly.’ Out she tumbles with a shrill 
car of “all right.” and shoots down like 
an arrow into the paddock. He gets 
on to the edge of the nest and fusses 
about, or if a stranger passes jousts 
with him in mid-air. In less than a 
minute she is back with an “all right?” 
“All right!’ he replies, and then she 
waddles into the nest and he flies off. 
Several times, too, during the month 1 
saw the male drive the hen out of the 
nest rudely. She complained, but as 
soon as she was out set to work at an 
elaborate toilette. This points to an 
instinctive appreciation of compulsory 
sanitation. When she has quite fin- 
ished she pops back into the nest with 
a sharp, “Now get out!” and settles 
down. Satisfied that everything is now 
all right for a while the male spreads 
his broad wings and sails off. 

Every now and again the male takes 
a rest in the tree, perching near the 
nest and keeping up the most vigilant 
scrutiny of the ground below, of the 
trees around and the sky above, his 
head perpetually moving as this, that, 
or the other attracts his attention. The 
longest period I have known him to 
remain thus was two hours, the fact 
being, I fancy, that “some one with a 
gun” was afield. But I am inclined 
to think, from watching them, that the 
male is given to sound the alarm with- 
out always having sufficient cause for 





it, and that the hen has found out that 
he need not always be taken very 
seriously. Perhaps he will espy a 
laborer crossing the field, and he is 
up at once, shouting, Fire, Thieves, 
Murder, Help! The hen slips quietly 
off the nest, joining him where he is 
wheeling above the tree-tops and cry- 
ing, Begone, Be off, Avaunt! to the 
assassin, bandit, or ghoul his uncom- 
mon vigilance has discovered; and on 
seeing the inadequate cause of his 
immoderate conduct, she remarks dryly, 
“That all!” and returns to her eggs. 
Sometimes the male visits the nest just 
to see apparently that all is well, or to 
make some mysterious confidential 
communication. At any rate I have 
seen him fly silently on to the nest, 
give his wife a tap with his beak, as 
much as to say, “Just come up here, I 
want to tell you something,” and when 
she has complied with his request and 
is by his side he finds that he has noth- 


ing more to say, and flies off, leaving 


the hen to go back pensively to her 
eggs. 


I have frequently referred to the 
silence of the rooks’ comings and 


goings, and considering how noisy a 
rookery is the expression may require 
explanation. But it is a fact that the 
rook is singularly stealthy, appearing 
at the nest so spectrally and vanishing 
so suddenly that I found it very diffi- 
cult to follow its movements. While 
building they scarcely ever exchanged 
a remark, and it was only under excite- 
ment that they became clamorous. 
The hen’s life was a very monotonous 
one, for from the day that she began 
to sit until the young were about ten 
days old she virtually never had any 
change of scene. Though relieved by 
the female idiot it was only for very 
short intervals, while the exercise 
which she took daily under her hus- 
band’s directions was of the most per- 
functory kind. The comings and go- 
ings of her mate, whom she often flew 
out to meet, and the hunting away of 
passers-by were the only excitements 
of her day. Except on one occasion. 
That was when a fracas took place in 
an adjoining spinney, and she heard 
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her mate in angry altercation. Up 
popped her head; she listened for a 
second and then was gone. A minute 
later both came back, very full of con- 
versation, and long after she had set- 
tled back to her duties, he sat swinging 
on the tip of the tree making what I 
should say were uncomplimentary re- 
marks about certain other rooks and 
recovering his own composure. 

Whether the male slept at home or 
not I could not be certain, but, strange 
as it may seem, I think he went to the 
nearest rookery to roost. At any rate, 
on two nights, after seeing him leave 
the tree at about six o'clock and fiy 
due east in the direction of the rookery, 
instead of south-west, where his jour- 
neys for food always took him, he 
never came back. For, at intervals, up 
to half past nine, I went out and made 
demonstrations on the open space be- 
fore the tree, always taking a gun with 
me. Had he been there he would cer- 
tainly have announced his presence. 
But there was no sign of him. So I 
take it he slept at the rookery, keeping 
open, as it were, his rights to a roost- 
ing-place among the community, which 
his family would by and by require, 
and of which they are now availing 
themselves. But the loneliness of the 
hen bird, hers the only nest within half 
a mile, must have bPeen very trying. 
especially during the stormy nights 
that followed her commencing to sit, 
when the tall, lithe beech-tree whipped 
its neighbors to right and left under 
the fury of the gale, and bent its head 
so low that if there had been young 
birds in the nest they must surely nave 
fallen out. I fully expected in the 
morning to have found the nest gone, 
but its foundation had been well and 
truly laid. and there it was, as compact 
as ever. 

After the eggs are hatched she is not 
so jealously on guard, often leaving the 
nest to perch close by, and when the 
young are about ten days old she con- 
fidently goes away to feed. Strangers 


pay inexplicable visits to the nursery, 
keeping respectfully distant, and are no 
longer molested as dangereus. Is it 
conceivable that these can be visits of 
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congratulation? They are certainly 
meant and accepted in a friendly spirit, 
and, remembering the extreme socia- 
bility of a rookery (after the eggs are 
hatched), it is really no absurd stretch 
of the imagination to suppose that a 
kindly curiosity tempts the passers-by 
to step in and look at the isolated 
family. During such a visit I have seen 
both parents fly away, leaving their 
young at the mercy of the visitors. 

At first the voice of the nestlings is 
a mere feeble exclamation, resembling 
no note; but in a few days it is very 
like the jackdaw’s, rapidly develops 
into a caw, and before they fly the 
difference of sex by the voice can be 
distinctly distinguished. 

While their parents are absent they 
awake periodically, clamor, and fall 
asleep again; but the first sound of the 
mother’s voice, and she always calls 
out to them that she is coming, arouses 
every little inmate of the nest. Of the 
father they take no notice. I have seen 
him come to the nest, and, finding the 
mother away, rise high into the air, 
circling round and round. Then he 
settled, and carefully scrutinized the 
shrubbery below. Satisfied that she 
was nowhere near, and tired of waiting, 
he went up to the nest and fed the 
brood. And all this time they never 
said a word. The father then sat down 
to wait, and it was, I thought, a charm- 
ing incident that as soon as her distant 
“car” was heard, every little voice was 
uplifted in a chorus of joy. After they 
were about a week old they were often 
left alone—the severity of the weather 
may have been the cause of this—and 
only the mother came back with food. 
The male had, no doubt, given her in 
the field his contribution towards the 
household, and she returned to the nest 
with the result of their joint labors in 
the iron-bound and sun-cracked soil. 
What a toil it must have been! But 
the youngsters were well fed, and just 
a month after they were hatched they 
found their wings strong enough to 
leave their birthplace. 

There were only three of them—and 
no addled eggs in the nest—so that 
the supplementary incubation by the 
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second hen might really have been an 
amiable concession on the part of the 
mother to the maternal cravings of a 
barren bird, rather than the expression 
of any necessity for such co-operation. 
The idiot—as I have called her through- 
out—had, perhaps, when she lost her 
first mate, been compelled by hunger 
to leave to their fate a nestful of hard- 
set eggs, and though she and her second 
companion could not resist the spring- 
time instinct of twig-collecting and the 
formalities of courtship, they neither 
of them really had any serious hopes 
of “keeping house” themselves. So 
they did the next best thing and helped 
their friends to keep theirs. And it is 
very curious that both the males should 
to the last, until, that is, the eggs were 
hatched, have considered that the 
auxiliary hen was deserving of as 
much attention as the mother. Though 
she was never on the nest for many 
minutes at a time she was regularly 
fed by them. Her mate made no pre- 
tensions of any part-proprietary rights 
in the nest, and beyond helping to feed 
the hens, never gave himself any airs 
as to the husband of the “under-study.” 
In fact, he consented to be snubbed. 
But the hearts of the idiots, as I have 
had to call them, were in the right 
place, and they did their duty by their 
neighbors. 

On the last day of May two of the 
young birds flew from the nest, and the 
third one took flight on June 1. I was 
standing, watching it restlessly skip- 
ping from nest to branch and from 
branch to nest, the father sitting caw- 
ing overhead, when suddenly, as if at 
some preconcerted signal, both flew 
away together. I went quickly to an 
opening between the trees and watched 
their flight. The father was making 
for a poplar on the other side of the 
meadow, about two hundred yards 
away, and the young bird, flappiug 
vigorously but irregularly, was follow- 
ing bravely. But the distance was too 
great, and just as the father reached 
the tree and curved upwards in his 
flight to settle on it, his offspring gave 
up the struggle, and slanted down, with 
outstretched wings still beating, into 





the tall grass. And for hours after- 
wards the parents were calling to the 
youngster to get up and try again. 
That he did so eventually and suc- 
ceeded I know, for I saw all three 
young rooks, next day, perched in a 
row upon the peplar; and, later on, the 
old pair came back for a last look, for 
many months, at their nest, and, with 
a slow, subdued flight, circled once or 
twice over the beech-tree, and then, the 
rites performed, sailed off sliding down 
on the wind to where their young 
ones sat, with an air of placid self- 
content, as became a reputable pair of 
rooks who had brought up a family 
decently and launched them respect- 
ably upon the world. 


P.S.—I have had the nest examined 
and the materials are only wood, moss, 
and grass. There is no “lining of mud 
or turf.” In spite of the extreme 
drought of the weather the rooks, if 
they had wanted mud, could have 
found plenty in the pond, at the bottom 
of the paddock which their nest-tree 
overlooks, and at which they drank; 
and I am therefore inclined to believe 
that “mud and turf” are not essentials 
to a rook’s nest. Owing to faulty 
architecture the young must have had 
a narrow escape from a tragic end, as 
it was found that the side on which 
they perched had completely given 
way, and ithe nest was on such a slope 
that it was impossible for them to sit in 
it. All the thin twigs had been put 
into one side, all the thick into the 


other. 
Pr. 


From Temple Bar. 
VERLAINE. 

The poet holds the mirror up to 
nature, especially that part of it called 
Himself. If he is more than an echo, 
if he has an accent of his own, his 
poems will be the expression of him- 
self, and in his lines may be traced 
the portrait of his soul. The interest of 
Paul Verlaine’s poetry is that it reveals 
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a personality compounded of strange 
opposites; sensual instincts and spirit- 
ual instincts, vagabond instincts and 
domestic instincts, moral instincts and 
vicious instincts finding various, con- 
tradictory expression. Indulgence, sa- 
tiety, remorse, repentance, exaltation— 
he passes easily from one mood to an- 
other, reports them with impartiality, 
and leaves the impression on the men- 
tal retina of one of those confused 
portraits made up of the features of 
different men. 

Outside accounts are equally contra- 
dictory. If you consult Herr Nordau’s 
virulent caricature, you will see the 
horrid progeny of a monster out of a 
maniac. On the other hand, if you 
turn to the éloges of illustrious French 
poets at Verlaine’s grave, you will think 
you have to do with somebody only 
a little lower than the angels. The 
stalwart author of “Degeneration” de- 
scribes Verlaine as “a dotard who 
manifests the absence of any definite 
thought in his mind by incoherent 
speech, meaningless expressions, and 
motley images.” Contrariwise M. Cop- 
pée, the veteran French poet:— 


Such poems are made to live, and I 
believe that the friends of Paul Ver- 
laine’s youth, all of whom have put their 
full strength into their art, would forego 
the sweets and vainglory of a successful 
career, and choose the dinnerless days 
and shelterless nights of “‘pauvre Lélian” 
if they could be sure, like him, of leaving 
behind a few immortal pages, and of see- 
ing flourish on their tombs the unfading 
laurel. 

Allowing for all emphase d’occasion 
(on both sides) where the estimates are 
so different, curiosity is awakened, the 
student of poetry and no less the stu- 
dent of human nature are attracted to 
the subject, as others have been before 
them. Each calls for the data, mak2s 
his own study of the document, in other 
words reads the poems and draws his 
own conclusion. Such is my present 
purpose. 

I. 


THE MAN. 


The portrait of Verlaine by M. Eu- 
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géne Carriére, prefixed to the “Poésies,” 
is that of a man of middle age. The 
features are very pale, the crown bald. 
A straggling fan-shaped beard fringes 
the chin. The eyes are half closed, and 
peer out of the picture at you in a way 
that may be mystical—or only short- 
sighted! A man in poor health, one 
would say, who has thought and suf- 
fered. The little touches of self-por- 
traiture scattered up and down the 
poems are to the same effect. The poet 
describes himself “rusty as an old sou 
from exposure and age’”’— 


Par l’air et par les ans rouillé comme un 
vieux sou. 


In another place he calls himself “a 
poor Parisian ballad-monger’—“chétif 
trouvére de Paris.” He belongs to the 
melancholy mirthful— 


Tristes sous leurs fan- 


tasques. 


déguisements 


In “Sagesse” he is the lamentable ami 
of Christ. 

The poems show him wandering 
about England and Belgium. Soho 
and its surroundings are among “the 
memories that are his chief posses- 
sions!” The canal at Paddington 
struck him as a good subject; and we 
are reminded by this how Browning 
loved it because it took him back to 
Venice— 


O la riviére dans la rue! 

2 antastiquement apparue 

Werriére un mur haut de cing pieds, 
Elle roule sans un murmure, 

Son onde opaque et pourtant pure, 
Par les faubourgs pacifiés. 


La chauss¢e est trés large, en sorte 

Que l’eau jaune comme une morte 

Dévale ample et sans nuls espoirs 

De rien refléter que la brume, 

Méme alors que l’aurore allume 

Les cottages jaunes et noirs. 
PADDINGTON. 


At Brussels he writes a song at the 
sign of the “Young Fox”—perhaps paid 
his score with it—as he watches the 
well-dressed crowd under the trees:— 
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Des messieurs bien mis, 
Sans nul doute amis 
Des Royers-Collards, 
Vont vers le chateau. 
J’estimerais beau 
D’étre ces vieillards. 


At Malines he thought the country 
Faite 4 souhait pour Fénelon. 


If Nordau is to be trusted, Verlaine 
has spent his whole life in vagabond- 
age:— 


He has loafed about all the highways 
of France, and roamed as well through 
Belgium and England. Since his release 
from prison he has spent most of his time 
in Paris, where, however, he has no resi- 
dence, but resorts to the hospitals, under 
the pretext of rheumatism, which for that 
matter he may easily have contracted 
during the nights which, as a tramp, he 
has spent under the open sky. The ad- 
ministration winks at his doings, and 
grants him food and shelter gratis out of 
regard for his poetical capacity. 


One would not wish to bring up a 
child to such a calling. Yet perhaps it 
was less dishonest than painful and 
precarious. Will anybody assert that 
Verlaine did not pay for such poor en- 
tertainment as he received in the 
world? Perhaps those good-natured 
hospital officials were right when they 
winked at his doings. and granted him 
food and shelter at the price of a song. 
Verlaine gave more than he received, 
and at the worst was only following 
the old custom of his craft, walking in 
the steps of the Singer of Kymé, and 
reappearing a nineteenth-century Vil- 
lon. 

But these things are not left entirely 
to the family biographer. Verlaine oc- 
easionally makes his failings the theme 
of song, as other poets their virtues. 
There is allusion to the habit of excess 
in drink:— 





L’oubli qu’on cherche en des breuvages | 
exécrés. 





by | 


inspired 
“Les Coquil- 
A long 


There are many poems 
light or sensual love: 
lages,” “Fille,” “Auburn.” 





poem, “Ecrit en 1875,” gives an ac- | 
count of a sojourn in prison:— 
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J’ai naguére habité le meilleur des cha- 
teaux 

Dans le plus fin pays d’eau vive et de 
coteaux; 

Quatre tours s’élevaient sur 
d’autant d’ailes, 

Et j’ai longtemps, longtemps habité l'une 
d’elles. 


le front 


Le mur, étant de brique extérieurement, 

Luisait rouge au soleil de ce site dormant, 

Mais un lait de chaux, clair comme une 
aube qui pleure, 

Tendait légérement la vofite intérieure. 


Une chambre bien close, une table, une 
chaise, 

Un lit strict of l'on pit dormir juste A 
son aise, 

Du jour suffisamment et de l’espace assez, 

Tel fut mon lot durant les longs mois li 
passés, 

Et je n’ai jamais plaint ni les mois ni 
lespace. 

At some crisis of his life Verlaine 
fell under the spell of Catholicism, so 
potent in charm to the world-weary 
by virtue of the solemn beauty of its 
offices, the venerable antiquity of its 
tale, the ordered harmony of its life. 
Its influence on French men of letters 
seems particularly strong at this time. 
It affects in different ways a Bourget, 
a Huysmans, a Verlaine, attracting 
them all. Bourget finds in it the anti- 
dote of anarchy; Huysmans, the higher 
sensationalism; Verlaine, the old-fash- 
ioned salvation of a soul. The last, 
with whom we are concerned, has the 
zeal of a convert. “Sagesse” is his re- 
ligious testament, and overflows with 
fervent adoration of his re-discovered 
gods :— 


Je ne veux plus aimer que ma mére Marie. 
He is regular at mass:— 


Pour y participer au Vin, qui désaltére, 
Au Pain sans qui la vie est une trahison. 


And again he cries in an ecstasy:— 


fime aux flots de votre Vin, 
vie au Pain de votre Table, 
Ame aux flots de votre Vin. 


Noyez mon 
Fondez ma 
Noyez mon 


From these and other sources we re- 
ceive the impression of a life miserable 
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indeed in externals, not unfamiliar 
with vice and crime, yet redeemed to 
some extent by a living instinct of re- 
ligion and a great gift of song. 
Verlaine was escorted to his grave a 
few months ago by the whole choir of 
French poets by whom he had been 
acclaimed in life Laureate and Master. 


Il. 
MIND. 

Verlaine calls attention to the child- 
like quality of his song. This is a great 
aid to its interpretation, a great source 
of its charm. This explains the ingen- 
tous confessions of fault, the outpour- 
ings of sorrow and repentance, the 
babbling of pleasures and pains, nat- 
ural to the child. Thus Verlaine pro- 
fesses to sing to his well-beloved “des 
airs ingénus;”’ he claims for himself 
“Yame enfantine;” his song is “badin;”’ 
he calls a collection of them “ce bou- 
quet des strophes enfantines.” We are 
to infer from these expressions that 
naiveté, a light-hearted irresponsible 
spirit, is one of the inspiring senti- 
ments of Verlaine’s verse. He means 
to throw aside the pomp of great poets, 
to play truant from rules, to let himself 
go both in subject and treatment; to 
be more light-hearted or heavy-hearted 
according to his humor; in a word, 
more spontaneous and lyrical than they. 
I do not know whether this quality has 
been much emphasized in France. To 
me it seems the secret of the poet’s 
innovating power. 

This child-like utterance leads to very 
frank expression of the moods—moods 
of enjoyment, satiety, reflection; regret 
for things lost, remorse for things done. 
Herr Nordau ealls Verlaine a circulaire, 
one in whom “states of excitement and 
depression follow each other in regular 
succession.” But action and reaction 
are the law of our sensational life; all 
pleasure consists in supply and exhaus- 
tion: we are all to some extent cir- 
culaires—even Herr Nordau. Only, 
Verlaine drops the mask more than 
most men who stand before the hooth 
and omer their literary wares. He con- 
ceals nothing. He takes us behind the 
scenes; tells us when he sinned and 
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how he repented, where ecstasy ended 

and languor and repentance began. He 

even flashes the light scornfully on the 

old dusty relics of his verse:— 

Des mots oi J’esprit sans l’Ame triom- 
phait. 


At one moment he revels in Priapean 
mirth and shows the cruel leer and 
lasciviousness of the garden-god. The 
next, he has “got religion’ :— 


Et tout mon sang chrétien chanta la 


chanson pure. 


In “Sagesse,” his Book of Wisdom, 
the religious aspiration reaches its 
highest expression. Beyond the beauty 
of women and the hardness of men he 
looks to the Mount for something that 
will stand fast and endure. To escape 
our own days, “d’esprit charnel et de 
chair triste,” he thinks he would like 
to have been born into the century of 
Louis Racine :— 


Quand poéte et docteur, simplement, 
bonnement 

Communiaient avee des ferveurs de no- 
vices, 


Humbles servaient la Messe et chantaient 
aux Offices. 


On second thoughts, however, he re- 
members that this was a controversial 
time, Jansenist and Gallican; and he 
prefers the Middle Age, “énorme et 
délicate.” He would like to have been 
a saint of those days:— 


Actes bons, pensers droits, 
Haute théologie et solide morale, 
Guidé par la folie unique de la Croix. 


Verlaine finely distinguishes between 
Pagan and Christian grief. The one 
was merely animal or stolid, the other 
salutary and beneficent. He contrasts 
for illustration the grief of Hecuba and 
Niobe with that of the Virgin. 

First, the Queen of Troy:— 

Elle court le long du rivage, 

Bavant vers le flot écumant, 

slirsute, criarde, sauvage, 

La chienne littéralement!.. . 


Then, Niobe:— 


Et c’est Niobé qui s’effare 
Et garde fixement des yeux 
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Sur les dalles de pierres rare: 
Ses enfants tués par les dieux. 


Le souffle expire sur sa bouche, 

Elle meurt dans un geste fou. 

Ce n’est plus qu’un marbre farouche 
La transporté nul ne sait d’oi! 


The Christian grief how different in 
the breast of the Madonna! 


La douleur chrétienne est immense: 
Elle, comme le coeur humain, 

Elle souffre, puis elle pense, 

Et calme poursuit son chemin. 


Elle est debout sur le Calvaire, 
Pleine de larmes et sans cris. 
C’est également une mére, 
Mais quelle mére de quel fils! 


Elle participe au Supplice 
Qui sauve toute nation, 

Attendrissant le sacrifice 
Par sa vaste compassion. 


The last of the religious poems I shall 
mention is the sonnet-sequence in 
“Sagesse,” in form of a dialogue be- 
tween Christ and the poet. Here the 
influence of St. Augustine is unmistak- 
able. Christ appears to the poet and 
commands his love. But he, too deeply 
abased, dares not aspire to that love 
which “mounts like flame,” and is bit- 
ter only to those who love damnation; 
bright for all. 


Sauf aux yeux dont un lourd baiser tient 
la paupiére. 


He holds back and the invitation is re- 
peated. But the sinner who has made 
evil his good, “qui fait le mal comme 
6a tiche,” still hesitates. A third time, 
as to Peter, the command is given, with 
no result. A fourth time it is set forth 
with endearing promises :— 


Je te ferai gofiter sur terre mes prémices, 

La paix du ceur, l’amour d‘étre pauvre, 
et mes soirs 

Mystiques, quand lesprit s’ouvre aux 
calmes espoirs 

Et croit boire, suivant ma promesse, au 
Calice 

Eternel, ... 


At last, in confusion of joy and grief, 
hope and fear, the poet responds:— 





Et me voici 
T.ein d’une humble priére, encore qu'un 
trouble immense 
Brouille l’espoir que votre voix me révéla, 
Et j’aspire tremblant. 


And once more the Gracious Voice is 
heard :— 


Pauvre Aime, c'est cela! 


Verlaine has ideas, too, for the moral 
as well as the religious conduct of life. 
A storm-tossed wanderer himself, he 
naturally yearns for the virtues that 
make for peace. He knows next to 
nothing of altruistic effort, the Social- 
ist’s strife:— 


Oui je veux marcher droit et calme dans 
la Vie 

Vers le but of le sort dirigera mes pas 

Sans violence, sans remords, et sans 
envie. 


He only wants to “keep straight,” as 
we say, and have “a good time.” His 
ideal of happiness—poor poet of the 


streets—is a cosy parlor and a pretty 
mate:— 


Le foyer, la lueur étroite de la lampe, 

La réverie avee le doigt contre la tempe, 

Et les yeux se perdant parmi les yeux 
aimés. 

L’heure du thé fumant et des _ livres 
fermés, 

La douceur de sentir la fin de la soirée. 


And in this mood Verlaine wants no 
other paradise than to read his verses 
to the lady, in the parlor, after tea. 
There is no suggestion of altruism. 
The lovers are content to be 


Isolés dans l'amour ainsi qu’en un bois 
noir. 


Verlaine now wanders among shadowy 
forms in a still darker wood! 

III. 

ART. 

If the author of “Sagesse”’ did not 
bring much art to bear on the conduct 
of life, he nevertheless put a great deal 
into the fabrication of his verse. Mat- 
thew Arnold had a theory that the 
French metrical system is incapable of 
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the finest effects of poetry. It is inca- 
pable of the deep poetic sentiment of 


Charmed magic casements, opening on the 
foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


Perhaps a critic is more capable of 
appreciating the finest nuances of effect 
in his own language than in another. 
Certainly, however, there is something 
over-drilled and mechanical about the 
stately ordered march of the Alexan- 
drine double file through the pages of 
French poetry. We miss the breadth, 
fluidity, flight of the unrhymed En- 
glish measure. But in France the 
moderns are showing the variety, 
movement, melody of which their lyre 
is capable. And Verlaine excels them 
all in the beauty of his musical effects, 
the organ-richness of his vowel-chords, 
the linked liquidity of his consonants, 
the sonority of his assonances. In 
many of his lyrics there is a Wagnerian 
fulness of orchestration, an unfathom- 
able ground-swell of melody. The soul 
of the violoncello is in these verses. 


CHANSON D’AUTOMNE. 


Les sanglots longs 
Des violons 
De l’automne 
Blessent mon cceur 
D’une langueur 
Monotone. 


Tout suffocant 
Et bléme, quand 
Sonne l’heure, 
Je me souviens 
Des jours anciens 
Et je pleure. 


Et je m’en vais 
Au vent mauvais 
Qui m’emporte 
Deea, dela, 
Pareil A la 
Feuille morte. 


Melody, with Verlaine, is always the 
first consideration. We need be in no 
doubt, for the poet has stated his in- 
tention in his literary testament to his 
favorite disciple, M. Charles Morice. 
This consists of nine stanzas ambi- 
tiously named “Art Poétique.” The 


first line is the important one— 
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De la musique avant toute chose. 
It is repeated later— 


De la musique encore et toujours! 


Minor precepts are: to choose l’Impair 
with its fugitive dissolving effects, void 
of everything “qui pése ou pose;” to 
select your words with easy indiffer- 
ence, for nothing is more enchanting 
than a tipsy stave, “ot l’Indécis au 
Précis se joint;” to prefer nuance to 
color and to avoid Ja Pointe like an 
assassin; not less, cruel Esprit and im- 
pure Laughter “wring the neck of 
Eloquence. Let Rhyme learn wisdom. 
Melody always, and again I say, mel- 
ody. Everything else is—literature.” 

Of course the prescription contains 
too much of the poet’s favorite ingre- 
dient. Melodious verbiage will never 
form a real substitute for poetical 
sentiment handled with intellectual 
strength. Perhaps Verlaine felt with 
Newman that it is always necessary 
to overstate the case a little when you 
really want to drive home an idea. 
The remaining precepts poets will fol- 
low on their own respcnsibility. They 
may, however, be recommended to 
avoid la chanson grise, where the words 
are chosen a little scornfully, and fol- 
low the laborious Flaubert in his quest 
of the one only right word. 

Herr Nordau attacks the advice 
which bids us prefer nuance to color:— 


Car nous voulons la Nuance encor, 
Pas la Couleur, rien que la nuance! 
Oh! la nuance seule fiance 

Le réve au réve et la fifite au cor. 


The gentle Teuton calls the whole 
stanza “delirious,” and dismisses it 
thus :— 

It places nuance and color in opposi- 
tion, as though the latter were not con- 
tained in the former. The idea of which 
the weak brain of Verlaine had an ink- 
ling, but could not bring to a complete 
conception, is probably that he prefers 
subdued and mixed tints, which lie on 
the margin of several colors, to the full 
intense color itself. 

This is a capital instance of the way 


in which Nordau misses the point, 
foams at the mouth, and blames an 
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adversary for his own density. Ver- 
laine said, “Not color, but nuance.” 
And what does nuance mean? Accord- 
ing to Littré: “Degré d’augmentation 
ou de diminution que présente une 
méme couleur; différence ou change- 
ment des couleurs, surtout dans leur 
passage d’un ton 4 un autre.” In short, 
Verlaine was using a concise accurate 
term, and expressing himself in one 
word where Nordau requires a para- 
graph. The meaning is_ identical; 
namely, that ‘“‘nuancées” colors are to 
be preferred to crude, only the Teuton 
is wordy and ponderous where the 
Gaul is epigrammatic and brief. 
Perhaps it is too figurative an ex- 
pression to say that Verlaine has added 
a new string to the French lyre: but 
at least it cannot be denied that he has 
made the old ones capable of new ef- 
fects. True, the vocabulary is limited, 
and there is a great deal of “raba- 
chage,”’ a great deal of repetition of 
favorite phrases ard mannerisms. The 


affectations of the school over which | 


he presided are not entirely absent. 


Into the vexed sea of symbolist con- | 


troversy we do not propose to enter, 
but we may quote, with an eye to Ver- 
leine’s defect, M. Stéphane Mallarmé’s 
definition of its aim:— 


To name an object means to suppress 
three-quarters of the pleasure of a poem, 
i.e., of the happiness which consists in 
gradually divining it. Our dream should 
be to suggest the object. The symbol is 
the perfected use of this mystery, viz., to 
conjure up an object gradually in order 
to show the condition of a soul; or, con- 
versely, to choose an object, and cut of it 
to reveal a state of the soul by a series 
of interpretations. 


The result of this suggestion-process 
is that, for a foreigner at any rate, it 
is sometimes a little difficult to seize 
the meaning. Puzzle-verses, even non- 
sense-verses appear, in which the poet 
seems to be indulging his own caprice 
at the reader’s expense—verses that 
seem to have more rhyme than reason, 
and more assonance than common 


sense. 
I have spoken of the art in treatment; 
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what shall I say of it in the choice of 
subject? Verlaine is so various, so un- 
expected and surprising. He will de- 
pict one of the great familiar themes, 
Paris at sunset for example, until you 
see the towers of Notre Dame darkly 
expressed on the luminous background, 
as in an etching by Méryon. Or, pass- 
ing to the other extreme, he will set 
the barrel-organ grinding for you until 
you want to shut your ears to the 
harsh cacophony, only keeping open 
eyes for the gutter-ball, surpassing in 
gravity and precision the march along 
the smoothest floors to the divinest 
music. Then the magician shifts the 
scene, and a whole series of delicately 
tinted “chromo-lithographs” in Louis 
Quinze frames is presented to you in 
metres as dainty as the subject—such 
tripping, tricksy metres as would have 
made Racine’s wig stand on end. Per- 
haps there are not many new thoughts, 
but there are many new pictures, new 
rendering of old effects, above all new 
tunes! A train, a “merry-go-round,” a 
steamboat—prosaic, unpromising sub- 
jects enough—are made to yield more 
poetry than anybody before suspected 
them to contain. Corot - landscapes 
abound—grey-green spaces with their 
silent pools and nodding poplars. The 
aristocratic pride of old chateau-parks, 
the impish spirit of the harlequinade, 
the dreaming life of trees, the anima- 
tion of Paris streets, the Belgium levels , 
dotted with kine, are a few of the sub- 
jects Verlaine sets to music. Of such 
materials he has built a rhyme which 
eannot perhaps, in Miltonie phrase, be 
called “lofty,” but which has a char- 
acter and music of its own. 
AUGUSTUS MANSTON. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
IN THE HOUR OF DEATH. 


There is a sound of singing that 
travels on the road, long, sweet, 


monotonous; the deep voices of men 
answering the high, flute-like notes of 
children, alternating, meeting, and fall- 
ing apart into silence with a_ slow, 
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recurrent 


In the Hour 


melancholy. There 
glitter of sunshine upon a _ silver 
crucifix, whiteness of fine linen and 
the pale flicker of candles; tnere is a 
black as of mourning that dims even 
the brightness of the lusty spring; and 
always the voices rising and falling, 
long-drawn, sweet, and grave, with the 
strange remote sadness of a prayer: 
Oh Lamb of God who takest away the sins 
of the world— 

After the tall silver crucifix follow 
the little choristers, singing shrilly with 
the happy indifference of use and 
childhood, the swing of silver censers, 
the rhythmical twinkle of a silver bell, 
the pale, unsteady tapers, and the 
priests, with the shining of silver 
wrought into the soft blackness of a 
velvet cope. There are many that 
follow after, and some of them weep; 
they follow, but at a little distance, 
and between them and the priests there 
is a stretch of sunlit road, where the 
spring sunshine makes a riotous glory, 


is the 


and where there is one that walks 
alone. The singers go before with 


taper and bell and the pale swaying 
crucifix; the mourners follow weeping 
as for one dead. But there is no coffin; 
only, on the bare patch of road, alone 
in the midst of the sunshine and the 
sweet strong spring air, one that walks 
alone. 

It is a funeral on its way to 
church, the saddest and strangest in 
the world; the funeral, as it used to 
be in Brittany, of a leper. The scourge 
had been found upon him and there 
was no escape; he must rise and be 
driven forth, and his place would know 
him no more. He had sat waiting for 
the end, looking dully from wife to 
child, with eyes that had already grown 
lustreless and dim; there would be time 
enough afterwards to weep, if lepers 
remembered how to weep. He could 
not rebel, he could not escape, there 
was not anywhere any hope; there was 
nothing to be said or done but to wait, 
only to wait till they came to take him 
away. His wife wept, and he watched 
her with a curious remote speculation; 
very when he was out of 
sight, her tears would be dried. She 


soon, soon, 


the | 





of Death. 


would laugh again presently, when he 
was dead and put away; and he, he 
would not be so dead, leper as he was, 
but he would hear her voice when he 
passed and yearn for her, or curse her. 
Already he almost hated her for her 
clean health; anda cruel pleasure swept 
through him at the thought that per- 
haps, since she had been constantly 
with him—— Only, when he was dead, 
he would not care; he would hear 
many feet running to avoid his path, 
and he would not know which were 
the feet of his children; and when 
his wife laughed, it would be no more 
to him than a sound, like other sounds; 
he would not know, or care. Dead men 
did not feel; and already the sting was 
surely not so very bitter. There was 
nothing to do but to sit and wait, and 
to watch his wife and his young chil- 
dren; they wept, but they sat at the far 
side by the window, and they left him 
alone. It would not be long now before 
those came that were to put him outside 
of life. 

And presently the priests and the 
choristers, with the strong smell of 
incense and the shining crucifix, had 
paused upon his doorstep, the doorstep 
which had been his in the days of his 
living; and he had looked at them, with 
a vague indifferent pleasure in the 
sight. and an impersonal interest in the 
matter which seemed very slightly to 
concern him. It was a fine funeral, 
with the great silver crucifix, and the 
glitter of silver on black, and the 
flickering tapers; it was a funeral such 
as one gave only to persons of position. 
The villagers were content with much 
less, When they had to pay for it; but 
it was the Church that buried the 
lepers. He had seen such funerals be- 
fore, and he had followed in the crowd, 
well behind, with a careful eye upon 
the way of the wind. He had never 
thought very much about the one that 
walked after the priests, alone. 

Holy water was sprinkled upon the 
threshold, and a blessing laid upon the 
house; and he was then bidden to 


unclothe himself and to put on a black 
gown that the priest had brought, for 





he might carry nothing away with him 
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into death; all that he possessed must 
be left behind. Perhaps he faltered for 
a moment in* departing, and looked 
back; he was already no more than a 
dead man, but this had been his home. 
and his wife and children were there, 
weeping. He looked back; but they 
sat at the far side, with a breadth of 
air between them, and he was alone. 
Henceforward he would always be 
alone. 

The crucifix and the silver bell led 
the way, glittering and twinkling. 
The choristers swung their censers, 
and the tapers flickered in the wind; 
and the priest’s voice spread out 
sonorously to meet the answering 
trebles, in long slow cadences: Thou 
shalt wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow. 

The sun is high and the sky pale and 
clear with the infinite distances of 
spring; the hedges are flushed with the 
purple of the swollen — sap-filled 
branches, and pearled already with a 
multitude of small buds. There is here 
and there blossom, milk-white and 
frosted, or the faint green of young 
leaves; the bank beneath breaks into 
the yellow of primroses or tall, slender 
daffodils, and the air is sharp with a 
fine wild fragrance of gorse bloom and 
new growth and fresh-turned earth. 
The world is lusty and full-blooded and 
superbly alive; it is only he that walks 
between the black-coped priest and the 
lagging crowd, only he that walks 
alone, that is dead. The high sky and 
the sunlight upon the sea, the blue dis- 
tance and the swell of field and orchard 
he is to look upon no more; for him, 
after to-day, there will be nothing in all 
the world but the spot of ground be- 
neath his feet. He may not raise his 
eyes from that earth to which, as a 
dead man, the Church has returned 
him, and of which the law makes him 
part. He will be presently no more 
than dust; from this life, that presses 
so beautifully about him, he is hence- 
forward to be shut out. 

In the chureh all is made ready for 
a funeral mass. 





The chancel is hung | 
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also; but there is no 
coffin; there is only, between them, a 
black mat on which kneels a man in a 
black gown. On either side, at head 
and foot, are set the tall funeral tapers; 
with their quaint sombre placards of 
skull and cross-bones; the crucifix is 
reared in the face of the altar: there is 
solemn chanting, and behind the 
church is full of peasants, the women 
with their great White-winged coiffes 


black-draped 


loosened and hanging upon = their 
shoulders in sign of mourning. All is 


in its usual place and order; only there 
is no coffin, but one that kneels, listen- 
ing and looking confusedly, dully. 
There will be time enough to-morrow 
to think and weep, if lepers do 
either. 

The service comes to its end: and 
now the dead man must be taken to 
his tomb. Once more they set out in 
the same order; once more they pass, 
led by the crucifix, the tinkling bell, 
and the swinging censers, out of the 
chureh, into which the leper, alive or 
dead, will never again enter. And be- 
tween the priest and the lagging crowd 
is still the bare space where one walks 
alone. The sun shines brightly along 
the road to the village, but now they 
turn aside till they come to a hut upon 
the edge of the wood; it is a poor hut, a 
leper’s hut, and they pause a little 
way off; there is danger in the air, and 
one need not go too close. The people 
huddle in a mass up the wind; only the 
priest goes forward even to the thresh- 
old, where he throws down the little 
property that a leper may possess. 
There is the black gown, with the huge 
black hood and the terrible red cross 
upon the shoulder; there are the staff, 
and the rope-girdle with its bell, from 
the sound of which all men fly, the sack 
to hold his food, the blanket which is all 
his bedding. And then he reads the 
commands, which the leper, on pain 
of death, must constantly obey: never 
to leave his hut save with his hood 
drawn down so that none may see his 
face; without his girdle with its belt, 
that at its sound all may avoid him; 


with black, and in the choir the tressels | without his staff, that if he need food 
he may point to it, or his sack that it 


on which the coffin should stand are 
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may be put therein without touch or 
nearing of him. Never to let his flesh 
be seen, so much even as his mouth or 
the tip of his finger; never to speak 
wheresoever he may be; never to stand 
within ten yards of a clean man, save 
with the way of the wind; to give help 
to no man, and to receive none, whether 
for life or death; to look upon the earth 
continually and to remember that he 
is no more than a particle of it; to re- 
joice in the mercy of God, who made 
Heaven wide enough even for lepers 
to enter in; to hear mass through the 
leper’s window, or standing ‘‘under the 
bells;” and to be buried some day in his 
hut without sacrament or service, for 
he was already a dead body, here and 
now committed to the tomb; a dead 
man in the eye of the law, a dead man 
in the holding of the Church, without 
rights over his possessions, his children, 
or his wife; a thing without name, to be 
henceforward known of no man, save 
as a leper. 

Next the priest, indifferently pitiful, 
but accustomed, and not unwilling to be 
done with it, takes the consecrated 
earth brought from the cemetery, and 
throws it on the man before him, speak- 
ing the usual blessing on the tomb; and 
then he draws back a little to the spot 
where the choristers stand beside the 
crucifix. Grant them, oh Lord, eternal 
_ rest, and let light everlasting shine on 
them. 

From the threshold of his hut the 
leper looks once more abroad for the 
last time. His wife weeps on the near 
edge of the crowd, and his children 
cling to her skirts; over her loosened 
coiffe she wears the black square of 
widowhood. They do not come near 
him; they will never come near him 
again. There has been no kind parting 
for him, as for other dead men; from 
the moment the scourge was found 
upon him, he had been outcast, aloof. 
They are alive, and he is utterly dead; 
his wife may choose a new husband, 
and he,—he may walk in the wind of 
her wedding, and pick up the alms 
thrown to him. Or he may take, if he 


will, one to replace her, that like him- 
self wears the hood with the terrible 
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red cross, and beneath it is not yet 
grown too horrible. 

The procession moves away, and the 
sunlight glitters on the white linen and 
the silver swaying crucifix, till it shines 
like an upheld point of white fire. The 
sound of singing travels down the road, 
long, sweet, exultant; the men’s voices 
meet the treble of the children, in an 
interminable refrain of triumph and 
joy: Blessed are they whose iniquities are 
forgiven, and whose sins are covered. 

It is all over, and they are going 
home, to the wholesomeness of labor 
and sweet air and young life; and on 
the threshold of his hut the leper, left 
alone, puts on the cloak and the hood 
which are to hide his corruption, and is 
dead. But from far along the road that 
winds through fields and orchards to 
the church, comes still the sound of 
singing: Blessed are they whose iniquities 
are forgiven. 


Leprosy was, it must be remem- 
bered, a very terrible and widespread 
scourge in Brittany, as elsewhere. It 
was so present a dread among the 
people, that the plague-stricken were 
driven out of the towns as if they 
were criminals, and the clean rose up 
in frantic repulsion against the unclean. 
Lest their dead bodies should lie in the 
streets and pollute the air. they were 
given, perforce, a trembling and unwill- 
ing charity; they were permitted to 
shelter themselves in the woods, and 
portions of bread and meat were laid 
on stones beside the way, where the 
leper, or the wolf, might seek them at 
night. If the leper died,—well, then, 
no one was to blame; it was no man’s 
fault if the wolves grew over-bold, or 
the disease were strong and quick. 
Sometimes, as all the world knew, it 
was very quick in doing its terrible 
work; at other times it lingered, and 
that was worse. He was dead and 
there was an end; to all who loved 
him he had been as a dead man already 
for so long. And the next leper that 
succeeded to his hut of twisted 
branches might clear it of his bones. 

But reason and a_ growing self- 
defence presently compelled a greater 
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charity. In the first place there were 
soon too many lepers. When a town 
found its woods haunted with infection, 
when a troop of hideous beings hung 
half-starved and ravenous about its 
gates, or fought for the bread and meat 
thrown out to them as toa pack of dogs, 
it was time to deal with this terror that 
lay constantly about it, and as con- 
stantly broke out in its midst. There 
were even those, fathers and mothers, 
husbands and wives, who at deadly 
risk kept their sick secretly hidden 
within their houses, a continual infec- 
tion, rather than let them be cast out 
to join the hideous band that herded in 
the woods; it was time, and more than 
time, to meet the danger and provide 
against it according to the available 
means. So leprosy presently lost its 
worst horrors, and was treated, within 
the manners of the day, to a systema- 
tized but more consistent charity. It 
remained absolutely necessary that 
the leper should be cast out from 
among clean men, whether to herd with 
his like or to live alone; but at least 
his wants were reasonably provided 
for. He was fed sufficiently, lodged 
within four walls, allowed a table, a 
chair, and a pallet, clothes to wear and 
the possibility of hearing mass; and he 
was treated with no brutality. On the 
other hand he was condemned to an 
extremer isolation than had yet pre- 
vailed, a living death that made of him 
no more than a hideous black shape to 
be avoided by all men. He was shut 
into silence; he was forbidden even to 
look upon the world about him; and 
the very splendor of the funeral mass 
that the Church gave to a leper, de- 
clared the absolute death into which 
he had passed. But that he was set 
apart in a never-ending darkness and 
isolation, or forced to herd only with 
others of his kind, was no more than 
the inevitable consequence of the ever- 
present plague that was an equal dan- 
ger to all men. 

The villages provided huts for their 
sick in a remote corner of the parish, 
which grew presently into small settle- 
ments. Near the large towns hospices 
were built by the charity of princes 
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or religious foundations. These were 
usually placed within sight of the 
greater roads on which there was the 
most traffic; for though the leper was 
isolated, and become in himself a dead 
man, yet he was not to be forgotten; 
he must be fed, clothed, and sheltered 
by the charity of those who passed 
by. These hospices were very numer- 
ous about the greater towns through- 
out Brittany; one, for instance, near 
Rennes, kept up a curious feudal ctis- 
tom commemorative of its foundation 
long after it had ceased to shelter lepers 
within its walls. Once a year two of 
the inmates of the hospital were led 
solemnly to a certain stone “over 
against the house of Puy-Mauger, at 
the entry of the Rue de la Madeleine” 
where they had to ‘‘say their song” 
before the officers of the town and of 
the viscounty. The songs are even 
quoted in the ancient deeds which refer 
to this; they seem to have been mere 
rhymes with little interest, of a few 
lines each; and the proceedings closed 
with a prayer “for the lepers of the 
Madeleine.” As a feudal duty, the 
song, or song and dance, is frequently 
to be met with; but the custom is a 
curious one as connected with a hos- 
pital of lepers, considering the absolute 
seclusion which was otherwise en- 
forced on them. 

In time, however, things changed, as 
things inevitably must change in the 
passing of years. The hospices and the 
clusters of isolated huts became settle- 
ments and even villages, where the 
lepers lived isolated still, but in com- 
munities, marrying among themselves 
and giving birth to children. Perhaps 
the disease had become already less 
frequent and less deadly; or perhaps 
the stern system of isolation had con- 
fined the taint to the leprous families, 
and even there in time it grew weaker. 
At any rate the leper, if still set apart 
and outside the lives of others, had 
inherited a life of his own; his settle- 
ments bore a common name, and 
gradually practised a common indus- 
try. They were known as Ladreries, or 
more commonly Madeleines, from 


Saint Madeleine and her brother Saint 
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Lazarus or Ladre, who, according to 
tradition, had founded a great number 
of “leproseries,” and were the especial 
patrons of the plague-stricken: and 
throughout Brittany one may trace the 
leper settlements by the names that 
remain to-day. There is the Madeleine 
near Saint-Servan, the Madeleine out- 
side Vitré; the Madeleine at Redon; 
the Madeleine at Dinan; there is a 
Madeleine near Vannes, at Pluvigner, 
at the place called the Cross of Saint 
Ladre near Morlaix; and others, too 
many to name, scattered over the 
country and especially in the neighbor- 
hood of towns, as they were founded 
long ago when leprosy was a very 
present scourge in High and Low 
Brittany. They are now villages like 
any other, when they are not populous 
suburbs; and they retain from their 
ancient foundation only their name and 
their industry. For at each of these 
Madeleines there is still a rope-walk. 
The leper’s settlement was a Madeleine, 
the leper himself was a ropemaker; and 
still his children’s children live in the 
same village, keep to the same trade, 
and bear witness, it may be, even in 
their names to the forgotten horror of 
their origin. There are names that 
are to-day empty of all significance, 
but once were cruelly descriptive; 
Le Gall, Le Galloux, Le Cacoux, 
which are now no more than names, 
as the Madeleines are now villages 
iike any other, and within them a 
people no longer set apart. And yet 
after so many hundred years the 
ancient tradition of ill-will and _ re- 
pulsion has not wholly died out. They 
are still, these villages, in the popular 
instinct outcast and abominable. 
though the feeling has weakened till 
it lingers mostly on the tongue and as 
a vague indefinable aversion. 
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Those who live in the Madeleine, 
Do not marry without pain, 


is a proverb still quoted; and what 
was once entirely true is not yet 
wholly false. Such an one, especially 
if he be a ropemaker, actually does not 
win a wife at the first asking. “There 
are girls good enough for you in the 
Madeleine,” or “I'll never marry into 
the Madeleine,” are ready responses; 
and though now such scruples are 
to be overcome, they are yet a strange 
and significant survival of the centu- 
ries. 

And there is one other inheritance 
which has come down through the 
years, bearing pitiful witness to the 
ancient scourge; an inheritance of ill- 
health that has grown into a saying, 
so that when a child is born sickly or 
feeble, it is called un vrai enfant de la 
Madeleine. It is only, now, a saying, 
and, like most sayings, has almost out- 
lived its truth; but it is a very sad and 
unmistakable testimony to the tainted 
blood, inherited from the days when 
leprosy was a constant horror, a death 
in life, for which a man was set apart 
from his fellow-men, and stripped of 
all that he possessed save only his 
corrupt and suffering body. It was 
surely a very terrible thing to be a 
leper in Brittany, in the days when he 
walked in his own funeral and heard 
mass said for his own soul; when he 
was shut out intoa never-ending silence 
and isolation, a black, shapeless terror, 
heralded by a tolling bell; a nameless 
unknown thing within sight and sound 
of all that he had loved, so that he 
might hear the voice of his wife among 
those that forgot him in laughter, or 
the feet of his children amid the feet 
that fled from the path of the walking 
death. 





The Effect of Color on Dew.—It is said 
that dew is a great respecter of colors. 
To prove this take pieces of glass or board 
and paint them red, yellow, green, and 
black. Expose them at night, and you 


will find that the yellow will be covered 
with moisture, and the green will be 
damp, but that the red and the black will 
be left perfectly dry. 








